Why Hore-Belisha Was Let Out 


ANADA seems to be up against the problem of 

making a treaty with the United States once more. 
We need not remind readers of this weekly that in 
any process of that kind the United States possesses 
a technical advantage which it has never failed to 
employ for its own benefit. It is never committed to 
anything until the United States Senate has passed 
it by a two-thirds majority; whereas the other party 
to the negotiations is usually regarded as committed, 
at least morally, by the signature of its plenipo- 
tentiaries, attached before the Senate has given the 
treaty consideration. 

We have never been able to see why the United 
States should be permitted to get away with this 
technicality, and why the Senate of that Republic 
should assert a right which the Parliament of this 
Dominion does not assert. It appears to us that the 
Parliament of Canada need not give plenipotentiary 
powers to the negotiators who will discuss with the 
United States the terms of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterways Treaty — a treaty to replace the last one 
which the United States Senate refused to accept 
after Canada had committed herself to it. The Par- 
liament of Canada has as much right to reserve judg- 
ment until the last minute as the Senate of the 
United States, the only difference being that the 
right of the Senate is expressly set forth in the 
American Constitution while the corresponding 
right of Parliament would have to be reserved in 
the diplomatic documents. 

All that is necessary is to make it plain to the 
United States negotiators that the Canadian Govern- 
ment, when recommending the treaty to Parliament, 
will not consider it necessary to resign if Parliament 
declines to ratify it, precisely as the Executive of 
the United States would not consider it necessary to 
resign if the Senate declined to ratify it. This is not 
a device which we should like to see employed in 
dealing with countries which have the normal treaty- 
making machinery, consisting of real plenipoten- 
tiaries with power to bind their nation; but it does 
seem as if it would be useful in dealing with the 
United States. Canada has spent \a great deal of 
money, to say nothing of political brain power, on 
the St. Lawrence Waterway scheme}-+ for which it 
cannot be said that this country is if any desperate 
hurry,—only to have it all throws away by a few 
votes in the American Senate, }éaving us with the 
inescapable suspicion that possibly /the whole per- 
formance as staged by the American negotiators may 
have been simply for thd sake of political effect in 
their own country, withput any real intention of 
effecting a “deal.” There} will be/the same risk and 
the same suspicion on thiS’occasion, with the resultant 
conviction that unless the treaty eventually arrived 
at is enormously too faverable to the United States 
the Senate will prébably turn it down again. We 
should like Canada to be in the position to do the last 
act about the treaty, after the United States has 
decided whether it ‘wants it or not. 


The Communists Depart 


_ will be one curious and unexpected result 
from the expulsion from various municipal bodies 
in Canada of the professed Communist element which 
for several years has been active in them. It has to 
be confessed that the Communist representatives have 
worked and voted on the whole for the betterment of 
municipal administration and the humane handling of 
problems of taxation and relief. If their record in 
such matters were the only factor to be considered, 
their departure would be cause for regret. Unfortu- 
nately the betterment of municipal government has 
never been with them an end in itself; it has been 
simply a means of advancing a politico-economic 
_ theory which is violently disliked by the great ma 
_jority of the Canadian electorate. For this reason, 
Sthe very fact of a reform being supported by the 
ommunists as many excellent reform proposals 
ve been — has been sufficient to make it suspect in 
» minds of non-Communists, and to handicap those 
-Communists who, without any such ulterior 
ives, found themselves working with Communists 

the same immediate ends. 
t is extremely likely that the “liberal” elements 
eral municipal governments will find themselves 
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more able to make progress without the aid of the 
Communists than with it. The skill with which the 
“die-hard” element in municipal bodies, and the press 
which supports it, strives to discredit every move 
towards municipal liberalism and every progressive 
candidacy by representing it as Communist-inspired 
has been strikingly shown of late in Toronto, where 
one newspaper endeavored to eliminate Mrs. Plumptre 
from the Council on the ground that she voted too 
frequently with Mr. Stewart Smith, and another drew 
the most amazing conclusions f i t thai 
ty. Duncan as mayoralty candidate secured majori- 
ties in a few polls which also gave substantial votes 
to Mr. Smith for the Board of Control. 

There was never much danger of the Communist 
revolution being successfully pulled off in Canada as 
a result of the presence of a half-dozen Communists 
in as many different municipal bodies. But their 
presence there did make it harder for non-Communist 
reformers to remedy ihe conditions which if too long 
unremedied will make some kind of revolution hard 
to prevent. 


The First War Loan 


QINCE the duration and interest rate of the forth- 
coming Canadian war loan are not yet announced, 
it is obvious that we cannot discuss it today in terms 
of its investment attractiveness, which is purely a 
relative matter dependent upon obtainable yields and 
their offsetting risks in other types of investment. 
As a matter of fact it would probably be futile to 
discuss the war loan terms as if the loan were merely 
one item in a mass of items making up the current 
Canadian money market; for in time of war the 
power of the government to influence rates is so vast, 
and its own offerings constitute so great a part of the 
business, that the Treasury rather sets than con- 
forms to the current price for borrowed money. We 
may assume that whatever price be quoted for the 
forthcoming loan, it will speedily bring other,types 
of investment into conformity with itself. 

That it is in the national interest that the loan 
should be fully and promptly subscribed goes without 
saying. It is therefore the patriotic duty of every one 
of us to do his share in taking up the offering; and 
those who do so at the price of some curtailment in 
their current expenditure on the pleasanter things of 
life will be doing even better than those who merely 
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BY HAL 


TEYHE shake-up in the British Cabinet proves that 
Western seismologist right in his 
great upheavals during 1940. 
& 


forecast of 


The warning that the war will begin in earnest in 
April or May has sobered us. We're looking backward 
to spring. 

s 

Premier Chamberlain warns that the situation on 
the Western Front is merely the calm before the 
storm. And we’re afraid, in Scandinavia, it’s the 
communists before the storm-troopers. 

= 


THE OFFICER'S LAMENT 


You can’t look pompous 
In the new battle rompous. 
Horace. 
© 
We’re not surprised, remarks Oscar, that England 
has taken so cheerfully to the black-out when you 
consider how much the average Englishman likes 
privacy. 
es 
And you will know it is Utopia, too, because your 
guests will use the ash-trays instead of the top of the 
piano as a receptacle for cigaret butts. 


transfer capital from one employment to another. 
The task before us is not merely to pay for the goods 
and services used in the struggle against Nazi aggres- 
sion; it is also to curtail gradually the amount of 
goods and services consumed in ways which do not 
aid in the struggle. Save wisely and invest loyally 
should be the watchwords of Canadians in these early 
days of what is clearly not going to be an easy conflict 


A Gift to Canada 


HE action of Miss Ruth Draper in making a tour 
‘“ of Canada and devoting the entire net proceeds 
to the Canadian Red Cross is a generous and spon- 
taneous gesture of sympathy for the cause of the 
Allies. The fact that the offer has been accepted by 
the Red Cross and that the tour is licensed under the 
War Charities Act is sufficient evidence that no ele- 
ment of personal profit is involved in any way 
although to those who know Miss Draper no such 
assurance would have been necessary anyhow. 

The tour is practically certain to result in a very 
large sum for the Red Cross funds, and is quite cer- 
tain to cause Miss Draper a great deal of hard work. 
But it will make her art known to many Canadians 
to whom she has hitherto been only a name, and it 
will afford unqualified pleasure to everybody who 
sees her perform; for we know of few more com- 
pletely satisfying dramatic entertainments than her 
monologues which it is difficult to remember as 
monologues because of the uncanny skill with which 
she peoples the stage with the other characters in- 
volved in the action. 


This Racial Purity 


R. LOVAT DICKSON having attached to his 

biography of a famous Canadian writer recently 
deceased the title ‘‘Half-Breed; The Story of Grey 
Owl,” an English reviewer has become indignant and 
has declared that the first word in this title is “a 
term of insult.” It is certainly a term of very dubious 
applicability to the late Grey Owl, whose ancestry 
does not seem likely to have included anything like 
the proportion of Indian blood which that term 
suggests. But we do not think that in Canada there 
will be any feeling that the word “half-breed” is in 
itself a term of insult, or that the very numerous 
citizens of Canada who are entitled to it need feel 
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The Allies are reported in the dark as to 
Germany’s next move and we suspect Germany is too. 
” 

And then there is the story of the absent-minded 
professor who wrote 1940 and then crossed it out 
and wrote 1939 

+ 

We can expect announcements of the first 
Canadian casualties any time now. It’s marvellous 
ski-ing weather. 

eo 

Hore-Belisha is no doubt sadly ruminating on 
the truth of the old proverb that when you've got a 
Gort vou’ve got a Gort 

* 

About the only thing that won't be rationed out 

in Europe during 1940 will be evil 
° 

Captured Russian soldiers told interviewers they 
weren’t informed they were going to fight the Finns. 
Evidently they were under the impression they were 
going north for the winter sports. 

o 

Esther says she has decided after all to see the 
four-hour-long film version of “Gone With the Wind” 
and she’s stuffing a cushton in preparation 


By MAJOR G. F. ELIO 


SEE PAGE FIVE 
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FOR AN EMPIRE AIR FLEET. At long last, the 
British Commonwealth Air Training plan has 
begun operation. On page two of this issue, 
Flight-Commander A. H. Sandwell has some 
pertinent comments to make on the subject. 
Meanwhile, above, left, two recruits for the all- 
important ground crew are working on a power- 
ful motor, in gas masks and under simulated 
war conditions, at one of the R.C.A. F. stations. 
Right, three lads who will go aloft, consulting 
their maps. 


that there is anything to be ashamed of in the fact 

The idea that unmixed racial purity, if there be 
such a thing, is an asset greatly to be desired, is 
not so widespread in this country as it is in Naz 
Germany Canadians have 
good deal cf inter-breeding from their very earliest 
days, and while nobody denies that the mixture of 
two radically different ancestral types in the same 
individual may sometimes cause exceptional emo- 
tional strains and stresses, these are quite as likely 
to find expression in the form of genius or very high 
talent as in less desirable manifestations 

The half-breed is more likely to be destined by 
reason of his heredity to “live dangerously” than the 
person of unmixed blood; but one cannot be great 
without living dangerously, and the proportion of 
half-breeds and quarter-breeds among the really 
notable names in Canadian history is much higher 
than the total number of those classes would suggest. 
The whole destiny of the Northwest Territories was 
largely determined by the children of the unions 
more often legal and permanent than the conditions 
of the time would suggest—of the early voyageurs 
and fur traders with the daughters of chiefs of the 
Indian tribes. 


What We Read in the Papers 


W* ARE deeply distressed at having caused pain 
to the Ottawa Journal by some recent observa- 
tions on the standards of newspaper reporting in the 
Canadian press. If we had had time to bother about 
making exceptions to a possibly too general statement, 
we should have cited the Ottawa Journal and its rival, 
the Ottawa Citizen, as striking examples of a much 
better reportorial standard than prevails among most 
of their contemporaries with larger circulations. We 
have been reported a good deal ourselves, and we 
have never been better or more intelligently reported 
than in Ottawa. But the explanation for that is very 
simple. The population of Ottawa, consisting largely 
of civil servants, is of a higher cultural level than that 
of any other Canadian city with the possible exception 
of Victoria. This is not to its credit nor to the dis- 
credit of the other cities; it is merely the natural 
result of the kind of city that it is. Such a com- 
munity demands and appreciates responsible report- 
ing; and the Ottawa newspapers, by another fortun- 
ate set of circumstances find it exceptionally easy to 
get competent reporters. Any intelligent reporter in 
Ottawa can add materially to his income by doing 
odd jobs or regular jobs for outside newspapers, all 
of which have an interest in what transpires at 
Ottawa far exceeding that which they feel in the 
doings of any other Canadian city. We would even 
go so far as to say that a reasonable speed in short- 
hand is an accomplishment possessed by the majority 
of Ottawa reporters, while every public speaker 
knows that it is practically unobtainable among the 
reporters of other cities. And we still think that 
shorthand is the only way in which responsible re- 
porting can be performed. 

The Ottawa Journal thinks that the reporting in 
Canadian newspapers has been improved by the fact 
that most of them have ceased to be affiliated with a 
particular political party. Our own impression is 
that when there were two newspapers, of opposite 
politics, covering the same meeting, the prospects of 
getting an accurate report from both of them were 
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been accustomed to a 
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TO A BOY HAVING HIS FIRST HAIR-CUT 


‘MALL 
S lak 


soiemn, 


wide-eyed, rigid neophyte 
ng the first of all those dark degrees 
That seal lu esoter n men’s sight 

Full sharer I uur Masculine Mysteries 
Gravely you view the irt the naked girl 

As if vou knew the coloring not first class 
The figure poorly drawn is Seasons Whir 
ittitude must pass 
And you must put away with it 


This clear 
Must pass 
That calm, unearthly air of inward joy; 
Must learn that lewdness is the whole of wit 
Dreams not in the world’s employ 


appraising 


1uite decent 


= HERE you are, sleek with the fragrant chrisn 
4 Pay that high priest two bits for this baptism 


J. M. DUNSMORE 





ing Scheme as such was not envisaged in the conversa- 
tions which took place in May and June of 1938 between 
representatives of the governments of Canada and Great 
Britain. The suggestion at that time was that advanced 
training camps for Royal Air Force personnel might be 


established in the Dominion under the authority and 
direction of the Air Ministry of the United Kingdom 
This suggestion was turned down flat by the Prime 


Minister because he was sure the Canadian people would 
not like to have R.A.F. personnel in Canada unless it was 
directly under the control of the Canadian government 
I am aware that many patriotic Canadians espouse this 
view But a very large number of conversations with 
equally patriotic citizens in all walks of life lead me 
to the conviction that the feeling is by no means as 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


BY FLIGHT COMMANDER A. H. SANDWELL 


espread as some people would have us believe. Some 

d strongly that there was no more reason for 

nving to the Royal Air Force the privilege of operat- 

ng training camps in Canada than there is for denying 

ise of ir harbors to vessels of the Royal Navy or 

nyving officers and men from those vessels shore 

\ port. Carried to its logical conclusion, 

I I ould lead us to insist either that His 

sty’s ships stay outside the territorial waters of the 

yn or become units of the Royal Canadian Navy 

ss is tl pass the three-mile limit inbound! Both 

vhich are obviously absurd. More absurd when one 

siders that in the last war it was possible to operate 

raining camps of the Royal Flying Corps in Texas with- 
t the slightest friction or ill-feeling 


Constitutional Rights 


Ther 


There are excellent reasons for believing that the 
refusal to entertain the suggestion for the establishment 
R.A.F amps in Canada was part and parcel of the 


of the Prime Minister in refusing to admit what 

body else but the politicians knew and openly 
stated, that when Great Britain and Germany went to 
ir, the Dominion was in it just as certainly as if the 
British government still retained the power to declare 
ir on our behalf. As some one phrased it a few days 
igo, ‘“‘We have the same constitutional right to abstain 
from going into this war alongside the Old Country 


is we have to cross the street on a green light in the 


path of a runaway autobus.” The war was as clearly 

S is the bus, and the pity of it is that our paid 

ind trusted representatives apparently could not, or 
i not, see it coming. 

One of the most tragic of the events that contributed 


t t I 


he Dominion’s pitiful state of unpreparedness in Sep- 
ember last was the celebrated Bren Gun Enquiry. If 
was launched from patriotic motives, it had 


e most deplorable results. Not only did it fail to bring 
t the ancellation of the original contract, but it 
Parliament and the Department of National De- 


nt i state of dither from which they have not 
yet recovered. The natural reaction of any department 


jer fi s to play ‘possum and give the best possible 
traya f state of suspended animation. This the 
»N.D I th gsuch outstanding success that 
f the ne tt Bren Scandal “broke” to the actual 
iratior f ir tt ordering of aircraft and other 

’ tions in inada was at a complete standstill 


Fatuous Purchasing Bill 


Meanwhile-—a whole winter was spent in Ottawa 


messing about with a completely fatuous Defence Pur- 
chases Bill which went into the discard the moment 
var broke out; the Minister of National Defence, quite 


it of his depth in the muddy waters of political patron- 
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“BUSINESS BETTER THAN USUAL”. 


curtain. 


age in which he found himself, and his hard-working 
Deputy, were subjected to a barrage of criticism and 
abuse, much of which was as unfair as it was unfounded; 
and the British aircraft industry was developed to the 
stage where (unless bombed out of existence) it can 
supply the needs of the Royal Air Force, export to 
Canada quantities of training machines, which we could 
and should have built ourselves, and even spare firstline 
aircraft for toumania, South Africa, New Zea- 
land and this Dominion, with a promise of Spitfire fight- 
ers and other machines in quantity for Finland. I had 
the honor of commenting on the Defence Purchases 
Bill in these pages while it was going through Parlia- 
ment, and its failure has justified everything then said 
about it. The Hon. Mr. Howe, I think it was, commented 
sadly on the demise of this Bill that under its provisions 
(one of which was a profit of five per cent annually on 
the average amount of capital employed in filling any 
order),—‘contractors would not accept contracts, 


from motives of patriotism! 


sale to 


even 


In one of my conversations, I expressed a degree of 
pleasure that the failure to expand Canada’s aircraft 
production immoderately might perhaps save us from 
the worst rigours of a post-war slump. Imagine my 
this reply: “However big the post-war re- 
action may be, I don’t think you or I will live to see it 
By the time this is all over, Hitler will be a minor in- 
cident, somewhere in the background.” 


distress at 
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ada’s Effort to Get Into the Air 
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LONDON, weighed down by sand-bags and 
plagued by black-outs still persists with tradi- 
tional insouciance in carrying on its internal 
life. Above, left, is a café in Fleet Street which 
appears to have used sand-bags to a provoca- 
tive advantage. Right, a real estate office, un- 
daunted, advertises offices and flats in what it 
describes as “Europe's Best Guarded Area”. The 
photographs are by Donald L. Blair, of Frederic- 
ton, N.B. 





If this should prove a true prophecy 
bid! 


may not turn out to be as important as it seems to some 


Which God for- 
Canada’s tardiness, like Hitler’s invasion of Poland, 


of us just now. Nevertheless, a widely held Canadian 
view is that we have let the Old Country down seriously 
and repeatedly; that the Air Training Scheme is late, 
and at best a poor shadow of what it might 
if we hadn't had to be kicked and pushed into doing 
anything at all, and finally that if it goes through as 
planned, it will be largely due to the initiative and ex- 
perience of a handful of Britishers in Ottawa who know 
what is required and are getting on with it in spite of 
the obstructive interference of people should be 
extremely grateful for their help 


have been 


who 


The Front Page 


Continued from Page One) 
much better than they are now when the same meet- 
ing is covered by only one neutral paper. Neutral 
papers, we find, have an odd and decidedly un-neutral 
habit of liking or disliking, not perhaps a_ political 
party, but almost any prominent political person; 
and the habit of letting that like or dislike find ex- 
pression in the news columns rather than the 
editorials is widespread and pernicious. 

When a speaker claims to have been mis-reported, 
it is far easier for the public to judge the case if the 
mis-reporting newspaper is known to be politically 
hostile, and if there was a politically friendly paper 
present which makes a different report, than when 
there is only one newspaper concerned and the at- 
titude of that newspaper towards the speaker is 
known only to those who can draw their own con- 
clusions from the coloring imparted to its reports 
of him. 

Ottawa is very fortunate in being, thus far, ex- 
empt from some of the worst tendencies of the mod- 





A café in Millman Street, London, with blackout screening and 
The legend on the window reads: Enjoy the Air Raids in Cheffie’s Kosy Shelter, Free to All! 
See the Next World in Comfort. 


—Pbotograph by Donald L. Blair 


ern daily newspaper. It has two rival papers, and 
they do their reporting honestly, competently, and 
each subject to check by the other. The fact that 
one of them is slightly addicted to Social Credit is a 
very small fly in this excellent pot of ointment. It is 
sweet and loyal of the Ottawa Journal to act as if it 
thought that the great majority of Canadian dailies 
are as good as it is, but it would be simple-minded 
of it really to think so. 


The Best Calendars 


WING no doubt to the state of war, our calendat 

competition editor has received no calendars 
this year from any country in Europe. It is possible 
that they will come along later, but we shall not b: 
able to find space for any supplementary awards 
The only United States entry this year is our old 
friend The Travelers of Hartford, Conn., and as 
this company has gone back to its device of two years 
ago, of reprinting twelve Currier and Ives colo 
prints of the mid-nineteenth century, we have de 
cided to treat this entry as hors concours. It is an 
extremely interesting collection of pictures, and the 
business part of the calendar is exceptionally wel! 
done. 

The first award this year goes to the Royal Bank. 
for six sheets of Canadian Indian heads painted by 
A. Sherriff Scott of Montreal, and beautifully repr: 
duced in four-color halftone. This is something 
that a Canadian can be proud to hang in his own 
office and equally proud to send to his friend 0) 
client in Europe. Second award goes to the Canadi 
Wire & Cable Company for an exceptionally larg: 
twelve-sheet calendar of monochrome engravings 0! 
scenes relating to the company’s ‘productive activi 
ties, from the copper mine to the plants at Leasid 
and Montreal, admirably photographed and well en 
graved. Third award goes after long consideratio: 
to the Wellington Fire Insurance Company, organized 
in 1840 when the Duke of Wellington was at the 
height of his power. It is a large and handsome 
reproduction of one of the more stately portraits of 
the Great Duke, and our only complaint is that the 
name of the painter is nowhere mentioned. 

Honorable mentions go to the Federal Fire Insur 
ance Company of Canada for a good garden scene 
in four-color photo-engraving, as to which our onl) 
criticism is that the green is a trifle too acid; the 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation for much 
the best landscape it has had yet, though unfortun- 
ately the subject is a scene in the Swiss Alps; th 
Sun Life Assurance Company for a greatly improved 
version of its favorite device, a picture of the two 
halves of the globe; the Manufacturers Life for its 
optimism in issuing a map of the world showing 
Poland in full possession of all its territory (ther¢ 
is also a useful list of the principal short-wave radio 
stations); and Canadian Airways for a very atmos 
pheric picture of one of its sea-planes taking off in 
a Northern Canadian Lake. 
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BY PHILIP BROCK 





This article was written by a young Vancouverite 
vho at the time of the outbreak of war was a privare 
citizen engaged in a motorcycling tour in Germany. It 
was written immediately after his departure from Ger- 
nany, and contains a series of very imteresting impres- 
sions of the state of the middle-class German mind after 
Lheing worked up to a proper enthusiasm against Poland 
ind Great Britain by the propaganda of the estimable 
Dr. Goebbels, 


gyorg told us plainly not to visit Germany at 

this time when the international situation was stead- 
ly deteriorating, but on the 9th of August we found our- 
elves being irresistibly lured, perhaps less in spite of 
vorld affairs than because of them. Before we knew 
t we were hailed to a stop at the German border. While 
the big immigration officer clad in his smart Prussian 
iniform was puzzling over our foreign currency we had 
imple opportunity to glance about. Our eyes instantly 
fell on a new map of the German Empire, including 
\frican colonies. Suddenly we heard the sound of sing- 
ng, and when we got to the door we saw a body of 
yronzed young men, stripped to the waist, marching to 
the tune of a lusty patriotic song. The border officer 
said nothing; but he gave me a direct, lingering look, 
full of meaning and even of personal menace, which 
eft a deep impression. 

During our first meal, in Ulm, an engaging young 
Hitler Youth of about eight years of age stopped at our 
table, clicked his heels smartly, Heil Hitlered and then 
iddressed us rapidly in German. A gentleman sitting 
next us explained that the youth was collecting for a 
fund to send the boys to camp. He told us not to pay 
iny attention, and added in a loud voice that it was a 
rime the way money was extorted from the people. 
He saw that we were amazed at his boldness and he 
said that it was quite safe to speak in English. We 
noticed that in spite of the youth’s Heil Hitling, he got 

» donations. This was encouraging, we thought, al- 
ready we have seen a sign of dissatisfaction. However, 
t turned out to be the only sign we saw during our 
vhole visit, and we came into contact with many people. 


A Very Nice Tea 


In Stuttgart we visited relatives of close friends of 
surs at home, an architect and his wife. They went 
to no end of trouble to show us around and entertain us, 
ut they made no effort to hide their own feelings or 
spare ours. One afternoon while having tea at a Danube 
resort near Stuttgart our host referred to “the German 

ty of Danzig.” I interpolated “the Free City of Dan- 
g.”" My host exploded and shrieked ‘Danzig iss a 
hoiman city!” Again I corrected him. He became 
juite furious and said that every Englishman is a liar, 
1 thief and, fortunately for Germany, a coward. His 
ife intervened and said “But Fritz, these boys aren't 
responsible for the misbehavior of their stupid govern- 
ment.” “They are Englishmen!”, he stormed. Needless 
to say, we had a nice tea. 

He cooled down on the drive home, and in the even- 
ng he broke the silence by saying “I suppose you believe 
the English papers?” Without waiting for a reply, he 
said that the papers in every country except Germany 
vere full of lies. The German papers are reliable because 
they are controlled by one man—Adolf Hitler. To show 
how broadminded he was, he said “Und sometimes I 
ion’t even believe Choiman papers!" ‘Ze biggest lie in 

whole vorld vas when ze English papers said dot 
rermany started ze Vorld Var.” “Did England violate 
Belgium’s neutrality?” I asked quietly. “If you vere 
a little more mature ve could discuss politics’ was his 
reply. “In England” said he, ‘you haff beefsteaks, and 
vot do ve haff? Ve haff bologna! And vy? Vy? Be- 
cause England is a nation of thieves!” He then drew 
some diagrams meant to illustrate how much more land 
there was in England per person as compared to Ger- 
many After this “proof,” he said, “You see, ve must 
haff living space, and ve vill, var or no var. Ve vill haff 
Poland, African colonies and more—ve must and there- 
fore ve vill!” As we were leaving he said that he 
would die of shame if he were an Englishman. 

Almost every casual acquaintance we met said “Can't 
you see how peaceful we are? We don’t want war,” 
and in the same breath would say, “But we will have 
Danzig and the Corridor, the colonies, and it’s essential 
that we have the Ukrainian wheatfields and Rumanian 
oilfields, ete.” 


Mimic Chamberlain 


I spent a week visiting the German sister-in-law of 
a disabled British war veteran, who lives with her son 
in Marburg. The hospitality could not have been more 
complete. I was given the opportunity of meeting many 
people, special meals were prepared, I was even supplied 
with free petrol when I wished to drive myself. But 
my stay was far from enjoyable, because it made me 
almost physically sick to see how well Dr. Goebbels’ 
work had been proceeding. Never was I surer that war 
was inevitable. “Why do you think there will be a war?” 
asked my young host in earnest. ‘‘Because everyone 
we have spoken to has the same idea. You must have 
Danzig, you must have the colonies.” There was a loud, 
hoarse laugh. “Do you really think that England would 
fight for Poland?” Franz said. “She will, I know she 
will, and we should all want to,” I insisted. “Oh, that 
really is a very big joke! How could England fight even 
if she did want to? What about the Irish? (rude laughs). 
What about Palestine? (triumph). What about India? 
What about Hong Kong? (more laughs). No,” he said 
With finality,“there will be No war.” 

One evening in front of a whole room full of guests, 
Franz said so that all could hear: “Do you know why 
Englishmen snivel in the summer time?” Silence 
reigned. “Because they get cold feet in the winter 
time.” Much laughter. Later he remarked what a 
source of amusement the British Territorials were to 
the Germans, and “the Royal Air Force, too, provides 
us with many laughs. At another time when things were 
dull, he addressed the room, saying, “Guess who I am?” 
He then threw his hands up, crying “I surrender, I sur- 
render.” Everyone knew at once the answer to that 
one—Mr. Chamberlain, of course. Then he said to me 
“Tell them why you think there will be a war.” 

Our hostess was very different; but she had the same 
wrong impressions, and it was even more sickening be- 
cause there was no intent to humiliate. In dead earnest 
and in private, she said: ‘“‘Please tell me, It’s been a ques- 
tion I’ve been longing to know the answer to for years: 
Why is it they do not like Hitler in other countries?” 
I tried to explain as well as I could remember the series 
of broken promises, and I made special reference to 
Czechoslovakia. “I’ve heard that the Jewish press says 
that. We have nothing to do with Jews here.” It was 
futile, 

She said: “I’m very surprised you think there might 
be a war. Please believe me, you have nothing to fear. 
I know there won’t be a war.” “What about Danzig 
and the Corridor?” I asked. “Yes, we will have those 
very soon, but they are German and don’t concern Eng- 
land in the least.” “But England has pledged herself 
to defend Poland.” “I know England won't fight fo1 
Poland, we all know that—what is Poland to England?” 
“The same mistake is being made as in 1914,” I said 
with despair. “What, would England make the same 
mistake?” she said with genuine amazement. I gave up 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Later she asked me why Mr. Chamberlain changed 
his policy. ‘He would have done much better if he’d 
kept to his old one. We thought he was our friend.” 
My answer was that public opinion alone would have 
forced him to change his policy, and went back to the 
Czechoslovakian affair. ‘Public opinion? Public opin- 
ion?” I believe I made a little headway because she 
looked worried and thoughtful. 

We went on numerous excursions and picnics and 
met many young people. In every case the conversation 
took the same turn. Some were polite in their laughter, 
others very rude. They all refused to believe that war 
was likely, and they put our feelings down to fear 
typical British cowardice. 

We were taken to see two movies. One was a play 


meant to take place in France. Consequently all the 
characters were made to look ridiculous and stupid in 
all circumstances. The other was a series of pictures 
showing the tearing down of slums and building of 
workers’ homes, pictures of happy soldiers, of kindly 
government officials, contented families, of the West 
Wall and other features of the wonderful new Germany. 
There was no plot. 

On the morning of the 21st, the day before the an- 
nouncement of the Russo-German non-aggression pact, 
our hostess said: “You know, I feel very sorry for Eng- 
land, wanting to make a pact with Russia. England mak- 
ing a pact with the Bolsheviks! A people with no be- 
liefs, no honor, nothing you can call civilization! I don’t 
understand it.” 





FROM WEEK TO WEER 





The American Attitude 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


rr United States is in the difficult position of 
desiring, for the most compelling of reasons, that 
Germany should be defeated, and at the same time of 
desiring, for equally forcible reasons, that the United 
States itself should not have to engage in the busi- 
ness of defeating her. This is an entirely legitimate 
attitude, and if the Americans would be frank about 
it, there would be no grounds for criticism of them. 
They have the good fortune to occupy a portion of 
the world which is not in the front line of exposure 
to German attack. They can afford to stay out of 
any war against Germany until Germany has pushed 
her frontiers a good deal further than they extend at 
present. In the long run, if Germany went on suc- 
cessfully expanding her frontiers, the United States 
would ultimately be compelled either to resist or 
submit to aggression. But there is a reasonable 
chance of Germany being deprived of her power for 
aggression before that condition is reached; and it 
is upon that chance that the United States is 
depending. 

In the last war, in which Germany had the im- 
mense advantage of having possessed herself from 
the outset of a very large part of the heavy industry 
equipment of France, it was impossible for the Allies 
to defeat her without a very large amount of econ- 
omic assistance and ultimately the threat, and the 
beginning, of extensive military assistance from the 
United States. I do not think anyone in the United 
States actually regrets that Germany was defeated 
on that occasion, although I do think that I see a 
very widespread refusal on the part of Americans to 
consider what would have happened if she had not 
been defeated. But almost immediately after the 
war there began to develop among the Americans a 
most curious attitude of detachment from and re- 
sentment for almost everything that happened in 
Europe after the conclusion of hostilities. That re- 
sentment has persisted for twenty years, and is the 
chief reason for the desire of the Americans to stay 
out of the present conflict—-far more so than any 
belief in pacifism, any lack of heart for fighting, or 
any sympathy for the German side. 


A Psychological Problem 


This resentment has always seemed to me one of 
the most interesting psychological phenomena of our 
time, and I have discussed it with a great many 
Americans who seemed likely to be interested in 
the psychological history of their country. Many 
different factors have been suggested to me as hav- 
ing contributed to the rise of this resentment. One 
of the earliest and most important I take to have 
been the attitude adopted towards Americans by 
Europeans generally, and particularly by the French, 
in the two or three years immediately following the 
Armistice, during part of which the American army 
itself, and during all of which an exceptionally large 
influx of American tourists, were actually in France 
and in contact with the people of that country. The 
conditions were not favorable to the best mutual im- 
pressions. France had been bled white and almost 
ruined economically by four years of the most at- 
rocious warfare, endured in a cause which the French 
persisted in believing had been from the beginning 
as much the cause of the Americans as of anybody 
else. The Americans were a little inclined to boast 
that they had won the war, without taking into con- 
sideration the fact that but for the heroic four-year 
resistance of the French there would not have been 
any war for them to win. The rate of exchange 
was a most irritating factor, causing every American 
visitor to appear several times richer than he really 
was; and the refusal of the United States Govern- 
ment either to participate in the League ci Nations 
or to join in any guarantees of French territory was 
a grievous cause of bitterness. Similar considera- 
tions in a lesser degree caused misunderstandings 
in the other Allied countries, and for most of a 
decade the average American felt himself more 
comfortable in Germany than in any other part of 
Europe. 

It may be objected that only a small proportion of 
the population of the United States can have been 
in Europe at any time during this period, and that 
is true. But this small proportion included a 





large part of the younger literary and _ artistic 
element, and exercised an altogether dispropor- 
tionate influence on contemporary thought in United 
States. A little later on, when Europe found out 
how really bankrupt it was and what an insuperable 
barrier the American tariff afforded against any 
settlement of its debts to America in kind, the ques- 
tion of the war debts became another source of irri- 
tation on both sides; the Europeans could not under- 
stand how the Americans could ever expect them 
to be paid, and the Americans could not understand 
how the Europeans could imagine that they were 
not to be paid. 

Another factor which added to the desire of the 
Americans to forget about their share in the last 
war was their very natural reaction from the 
methods which had been employed to whip up their 
enthusiasm for it while it was going on. Most of the 
other participants in that conflict, with the excep- 
tion of the Japanese, were in sufficiently immediate 
danger themselves for it to be unnecessary for their 
governments to resort to excessive methods of stimu- 
lation of war feeling. In the United States the public 
had to be converted rapidly from the “He kept us 
out of war” feeling to one of readiness for ardent 
participation in the war; and some of the means 
adopted to that end were neither nice nor dignified. 
Even the phrases invented by high authorities, such 
as the “War to end war” and “making the world 
safe for democracy” left a bad taste in the mouth 
as soon as it became evident that war was not ended 
and democracy was not safe. And these were mild 
compared with some of the devices employed for 
stirring up enthusiasm for the proper cause and 
suppressing criticism directed against it 


Communist Influence 


At an advanced stage in this process there was 
added a factor which had no share in the beginning 
of it. This was the influence of the Communist 
Party. Until the outbreak of the Spanish War and 
the development of the Popular Front doctrine, it 
was always the view of the Communists that Russia 
would sooner or later have to sustain a military 
attack directed against her by one or more of the 
capitalist powers. So long as this was the expecta- 
tion, the Communists set themselves to discourage 
all kinds of warlike preparation in all capitalist 
countries. They represented all wars as imperialist 
wars, the result of strife between rival capitalistic 
interests, and unworthy of the support of sensible 
proletarians and forward-looking people generally. 
This view became very widespread among people 
who were by no means convinced adherents of the 
whole of the Marxian dogma, and it was especially 
current in the fashionable intellectual literature of 
the times. 

in the United States, the whole complex attitude 
resulting from all these factors has been tremen- 
dously shaken by the events of the last few months, 
and particularly by the collaboration between Na- 
tional Socialist Germany and Communist Russia 
for the dismemberment of Poland, and the ex- 
tension of mutual spheres of interest in the Baltic 
Sea. Indeed the change dates further back than 
that; it goes back to the time of the German destruc- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia, an act which revealed the 
real significance of National Socialism to the Ameri- 
can mind for the first time. There is a rapidly grow- 
ing appreciation in the United States of the fact 
that the real point at issue between Germany and 
the Allies is a point of fundamental morality—a 
concept of the ethical nature of the State both in 
relation to other States and in relation to its own 
and other citizens. There is a realization that no 
single war can suffice to make the world safe for 
democracy, that the democracies must see to it 
continuously that the world is kept safe not alone 
for democracy but for any form of national organiza- 
tion that really corresponds with the will of the 
people who are governed by it. I do not think the 
Saturday Evening Post (which has a very good sense 
of what the ordinary American wants to hear) will 
again be found preaching quite such violently 
isolationist doctrine as it has preached in the last 
few years. 


If some one named you as executor and 
trustee in his will—what would you do? 

We should like to outline the duties that 
result from this often dubious compliment. 
The chances are that, if you knew of the 
technicalities of the work entailed, you 
would select for your executor and trustee 
an experienced trust institution—with con- 
tinuing existence, financial responsibility, 
competent group judgment and constant 
availability. 
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Occupational Therapy 
. . « interesting things to 
do, and kindly, relaxit 
with freedom from all worry 
— diet, electrotherapy, hy- 
tiful well- 
ngs and 
ds—these, under spe- 
medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 
restoring patients suffering 
from nervous and mental 
strain to normal health. 
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Address Harvey Clare, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent, 
Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 
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Foreign Exchange 
= Problems 


War-time conditions have brought in Foreign Exchange 
Control. Regulations promulgated in the Canada Gazette 
on September 15th affect nearly all business, directly or 


indirectly. If in doubt as to procedure under the new 


regulations, consult any branch manager of the Bank. 


If he doesn’t know the answer, he will find out from 


Head Office. 


Revisions of the regulations are being made from time to 


time as the situation demands. By keeping in touch with 


Imperial Bank officers you will be informed as to the 


significance of these changes, and the steps necessary 


to conform with them. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: TORONTO 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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Established 1885 
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(0D-LOOKING HA 


Wins the approval of men— 
the admiration of women! 


Use the VITALIS ‘’60-Second Workout’”’ 


I \ BUSINESS CONFERENCE Or a social 
} 


gathering, good-looking hair smart- 

pearance—helps win 

friendly approv ind respect. It’s 

me distinctive sign of good grooming 

that marks the ip i-coming man. 

And it's easy to have—with Vitalis and 

the tamous “60-Sec« 1 Workout 

Just massage Vitalis briskly on your 

ip. That pleasant tingling means that 
ggish ilation is quickening 


that your scalp is losing its tightness 


s be« oming free and supple, is if should 


be! The pure vegetable oils of Vitalis 
have supplemented the natural scalp oils 

overcoming dryness. Note, too, how 
swiftly Vitalis routs loose dandruff. Now 
comb your hair see how lustrous it looks. 
How easy if is to manage—how neatly it 
Stays in place! And there’s not a single 
trace of that objectionable shiny “patent 
leather” look 

Start now with your “60-Second Work- 
outs’. Have good-looking, well-groomed 
hair—the kind of hair that men respect 
bottle of 


and women admire! Get a 


Vitalis from your druggist today, 








50 Seconds to Rub— Circulation of the 
scalp quickens—the flow of neces- 
sary oil is increased—hair has a chance! 


a 





10 Seconds to Comb and Brush— Your 
hair has a well-groomed lustre—but 
no objectionable 


look. 


**patent-leather”’ 


Ask Your Barber 


He's an expert on the care of scalp and 
hair. For your protection in the barber 
shop genuine Vitalis now comes 
only in sanitary, individual Sealtubes. 
Next time you go to your barber's, in- 


sist on Vitalis Sealtubes. 


VITALIS 


HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME! 
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Nazis Turn on the Nordics 
BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


(THERE is reason to believe that in 

the opening stages of the Russo- 
Finnish War the Germans took a mali- 
cious pleasure in secretly aiding the 
Finns and watching the difficulties 
of the Red Army The Soviet For- 
eign Office, according to a London 
Times despatch from Moscow, had 
assured them as late as 7 p.m. on 
November 30, the day Helsingfors was 
bombed, that there would be no in- 
vasion. When it began the next morn- 
ing the Germans could hardly have 
failed to feel tricked by their new 
confederate and apprehensive of his 
ultimate aims in Scandinavia. They 
understood perfectly well that the 
war was aimed indirectly at them 
Was it not they who had helped the 
Finns win their independence in 1918 
ind throw out the Red Guards? Had 
they not cultivated 
friendship with the Finnish military 
ever since? And what power other 
than Germany would be likely to 
march on Leningrad through Finland 
or invest it by sea through the Gulf 
of Finland, the twin contingencies 
against which, the Finnish White 
Stalin was insistent on 


assiduously 


Book reveals, 


providing 
Embarrassed before their own peo- 
who were openly toasting Finland 
n the cafés, the Nazi leaders set 
ut to protect their Finnish copper 
ind timber supplies and their Swed- 
ish iron source by secretly rushing 
1id to Finland First went a large 


number of Czech-made automatic 
rifles Then the Germans allowed 
some four-score Italian planes to 


oss the country and re-fuel on the 


way to Finland. Greatest sacrifice of 
said to have even spared 


tanker-| 


all, they are 





he Finns several ads of 


asoline for their aviation. This was 


just an old Spanish custom Ger- 
many could hardly have her own 
lanes identified fighting against the 
tussians, but she couldn't be held 
responsible for what Italy did, could 
Russia, however, had played at 
the Spanish game too. She immedi- 
ately countered this German-Italian 
collaboration—in effect a re-anima- 
tion of the Axis for the purpose of 
preventing Soviet meddling in the 
Balkans by keeping Stalin 
in the North—by clamping down a 
blockade of the Finnish coast and 
headlining in her newspapers a 
Stockholm report of German aid to 
their enemy. The Reich 
have taken the hint 


she? 


occupied 


seems to 


Germans Are Pleased 


But the Germans connected with 
the Embassy and various missions in 
Moscow continued to go about scarce- 
ly bothering to conceal their satis- 
faction at the Red Army 
With its deficiencies cruelly exposed 
there was an end at last to the bogey 
of what this untrustworthy “ally” 
might do at Germany’s back should 
the Reich become engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle on the Western 
Front. The Moscow Germans notice- 
ably asserted themselves. Was not 
ratio between the two 
countries, the only factor which has 


reverses. 


the power 


ever governed their relations, shift- 
ing in Germany’s favor with every 
Soviet repulse? Stalin could climb 


down now off the high horse which 
he had been riding around Eastern 
Europe ever since the signature of 
the August pact In future confer- 
ences the Russian would 
come to Berlin! 
began to understand who was the 
leading partner in this arrangement 
they might begin to get somewhere 
German conjecture, it is fair to 
bounded on to the economic 
concessions which could be extorted 
from Stalin once he had been suffi- 
ciently weakened, and the common 
adventures in the Near and Middle 
East—which always held such 


delegates 


Once these Russians 






guess 


have 


-draw the 


Germans-—on 
embark with 


a fascination for the 
which they could 
German - directed and German -stif- 
fened Russian armies. Hitler’s Voel- 
kischer Beobachter held out to Russia 
the alluring prospect of a campaign 
against India in the footsteps of 
Alexander the Great and von der 
Goltz, who had crossed the Caspian 
Sea with a couple of German divisions 
and was on his way towards India 
when the last war came to an end. 

These pleasant dreams were rudely 
interrupted by the sudden broadening 
of the Finnish “incident.” A League 
session was called and actually set 
seriously about organizing interna- 
tional aid for Finland. In the Geneva 
gathering, instigated, the German 
press suspected, by the Foreign Min- 
ister of Sweden, and presided over by 
the Foreign Minister of Norway, the 
Germans found themselves associated 
by implication with the condemned 
culprit, while Britain and France 
made full use of the opportunity to 
Scandinavian nations and 
the other European neutrals closer to 
them and to point out that the Allied 
cause was really their cause. Ger- 
many hadn’t seemed to mind so much 
at the beginning Norway and Sweden 
sending help to Finland, and even 
gave tacit permission to the first small 
British and French shipments which 
crossed Scandinavia, on the condition 
that Norway and Sweden did not as- 
sociate themselves with the Allied 
cause. But after the surprisingly bold 
League action and when she saw that 
Britain and France were apparently 
considering large-scale intervention, 
she took serious alarm. Her 
broke out with a blunt ultimatum to 
Norway and Sweden that if they al- 
lowed the of British and 
French troops or supplies to Finland 
the Scandinavian Peninsula would be- 
come a battlefield 


press 


passage 


Control of Baltic 


The Germans are quite right to be 
alarmed over the possibilities of Al- 
lied intervention in Finland. It would 
throw the Allied battleline far around 
the German flank and tend to place 
the whole of Scandinavia behind the 
Allied front. It would not take long 
after that for resentment against 
Germany for her pact with Russia, 
and sympathy with Britain and 
France for their support of Finland, to 
draw Norway and Sweden into full 
alliance with the Western democra- 
cies. Germany would then be deprived 
of their valuable, nay indispensable, 
supplies. And German imagination, 
as revealed in various newspaper 
articles, has flown on to the establish- 
ment of British air bases in South 
Sweden, only an hour removed from 
Berlin and Hamburg and a few min- 
utes from Germany’s Baltic air and 
naval bases and coastal defences. The 
latter reduced, the British Navy 
would have free entry into the Baltic. 
Might it not be consideration of such 
a development of the war that has 
split the British Cabinet, and that 
makes it difficult to publicly explain 
Hore-Belisha’s retirement? Is_ the 
British diplomatic activity reported 
from Stockholm and Oslo aimed at 
trying to persuade the Scandinavian 
powers to allow Allied support through 
to Finland and accept a British guar- 
antee as protection against German 
threats? 


Problem for Sweden 


Will Norway and Sweden bow to 
the German ultimatum, bar British 
and French supplies and watch Fin- 
land fall at last through weariness 
under the Russian steamroller? Al- 
ready the Swedish Government has 
dropped its Foreign Minister, Richard 
Sandler, leading exponent of Scan- 
dinavian solidarity and_ unlimited 
Swedish aid for Finland. For what- 
ever reason this was done, it came 
just after the inspired German press 
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A place for everything and 
everything in its place.” 


had demanded his scalp and it has en- 
couraged the Germans to believe that 
the Swedes are afraid of their threats. 
The Germans may now think that by 
increasing their intimidation they can 
get a whole new Swedish Government 
which will take their orders, and 
after that a subservient Norwegian 
Government. Making terrific threats 
to destroy Malmo, Gothenburg, Stock- 
holm and Oslo, perhaps staging a 
great aerial parade over some or all 
of these places, or sweeping into Den- 
mark, the Nazis might proceed to ex- 
tort naval and air bases on the North 
Sea opposite Britain and a monopoly 


on Scandinavian supplies, probably 
without payment. Such a move, it 
seems to me, which would greatly 


strengthen Germany's position vis-a- 
vis the chief enemy, Britain, and ex- 
clude the Allies from Scandinavia al- 
together, ought to be a great deal more 





WELL, IT WAS JUST 
AN IDEA 


WINCE clever 
unlikely to become leaders of men, 

Why not give the valuable scholar- 
ships to, let us say, the lad who 
ranks Number Ten? 

At any rate, there would be an inter- 
esting race 

For tenth place 


little swots are most 


Davip Brock 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


OST people wait ‘til their friends 
are dead, 

Before they say what they could have 
said 

When the wine of praise, 

Or the meat of respect 

Would have been worthwhile 

But a ghost cannot feast. 


JANET B. MACK 





attractive to the Nazi chiefs than 
merely meeting them with German 
armies on the Karelian front. 

If this is really the situation that is 
developing, Norway and Sweden are 
placed in a bitter dilemma: to accept 
serfdom under the Nazis or abandon 
their peaceful achievement of a hun- 
dred years to the hazards of battle. 
Their present attitude is to whistle 
very loudly and say that they will 
fight any Great Power which tries to 
establish bases on their territory. 
But this doesn’t settle anything. It 
doesn’t settle how the Finns are to 
be saved or the rest of Scandinavia 
secured from being partitioned and 
overrun in its turn by its monster 
totalitarian neighbors. Nor does it 
alter the fact that Norway and Swe- 
den (Denmark can do nothing) are 
being pushed steadily, by interest, 
sympathy and common civilization, on 
to our side. Unfortunate that we 
couldn’t have made it clearer long 
ago that our side was the only safe 
one for little nations, and that the 
Scandinavians couldn’t have foreseen 
that they too would have to fight in 
defence of the freedom which they en- 
joy so much, and have boldly stood 
with us. Then they wouldn’t be in 
their present plight. But neither 
would we! 


GOERING—"Better get ‘Rib’, Adolph, he might think of something.” 
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BY MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT (U.S.) 


rN, HE departure from the British War 
Cabinet of the Secretary of State 
x War, Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha, is 
kely to prove an event of consider- 
ible significance as to the future con- 
juct of the war. Mr. Hore-Belisha is 
man of strong character and de- 
ied views. The Chief of the Im- 
erial General Staff, General Sir 
‘dmund Ironside, may be described in 
jentical terms. The relations between 
War Secretary and his Chief of 
taff are necessarily delicate. Where 
ie has the prestige and force to 
ike his views prevail (as with Lord 
tchener when he was War Secre- 
ry) the other is reduced to a 
mentity. Where there is sympathetic 
iderstanding, a meeting of minds, a 
‘mmon approach to problems, there 
ay be useful and mutually helpful 
laboration (as with Mr. Newton D. 
iker and General March in the 
nited States Army during the last 
ir). But where views are divergent, 
nd neither is of a yielding and com- 
liant nature, as with Mr. Hore- 
selisha and Sir Edmund Ironside, 
1ere may be some sort of compromise 
ijustment in time of peace, but in 
ar the national interest cannot en- 
ire the continuance of such a con- 
tion, and one or the other must go. 
What the exact nature of the dis- 
issions that have been going on be- 
nd the scenes may be, we do not 
now. One may say, however, that 
is fortunate for Britain that Sir 
‘dmund Ironside’s services have not 
een lost to the country at this crucial 
our. There is no instance in history 
hich this writer can recall, in which 
eat Britain entered upon a war 
th a first-class power with such 
pable officers in command of her 
id forces as is the case today with 
mside at the War Office and Lord 
rt as Commander-in-Chief in 
rance. The selection of really cap- 
le British commanders has usually 
sulted from a long process of trial 
nd error, as in the cases of Wolfe 
ind Wellington, or of the despatch of 
ord Roberts to South Africa. 
This is said with no intention of 
ittling the very real and important 
bt which Britain owes to Mr. Hore- 





PAGAN 


YHAT do I think, then, when I’m 
sitting 

\Vatching the lithe flames leaf and 
url; 

Watching your words drop through 
your fingers, 

Onyx and pearl, 

Silver cross with a small prayer flit- 
ting 

Krom dark to light as the spirit lin- 


“c? 
gers: 


Never much thought of what you're 
saying; 

ncensed words in a cloistered phrase 
fave no place in the open singing 

‘f my free days 

\nd all that I know of prayer and 
praying 

learned from trees and a wild bird's 
winging. 


Vhat do I think, then, when I’m sit- 


ting 

Watching the tired flames shrink and 
die? 

Foolish things—that the wind is grow- 
ing 


Taller than I 
And that the earth is a long time 
knitting 
Her suit of green for the new spring 
showing! 
GILEAN DOUGLAS 





elisha for his energetic and intel- 
gent handling of the War Office dur- 
ig his term of service. Many of the 
lings he did badly needed doing. 
‘here was a great deal of dead wood 
» be cleared away. Officers long past 
heir usefulness cluttered up high posi- 
‘ions, blocking the promotion of 
juniors of greater powers. His selec- 
tion of Lord Gort, a junior major- 
general of but two years’ service as a 
zeneral officer, to be Chief of Staff, 
showed not only a courageous willing- 
ness to depart from precedent, but a 
remarkable ability to select capable 
subordinates 


No Military Background 


While it is true that Lord Gort’s 
jualities and = personality probably 
etter fit him for his present com- 
mand in the field than for staff duty, 
his appointment was a tonic for the 
whole army, and the changes which 
‘ccompanied it revivified the Service 
at a time when it was badly in need 
of just such a stimulant. It is, indeed, 
fortunate that all this was accom- 
plished in time of peace, rather than 
Waiting until war compelled such 
changes—as has been the case with 
the Admiralty, where Mr. Churchill 
and Sir Dudley Pound are only now 
beginning to get matters running 
efficiently. Mr. Hore-Belisha’s measures 
for improving the pay and promotion 
of officers and men, and for bringing 
tbout decided and beneficial changes 
In the conditions of service for the 
atter, were long overdue and will 
long be gratefully remembered by 
Thomas Atkins 

But with the coming of war, it was 
not difficult to foresee the need for a 
change. Mr. Hore-Belisha is not the 
sort of War Secretary who would be 
content to accept unquestioningly the 
idvice of his Chief of Staff on military 
matters, yet he had little military 
background of his own which enabled 
him to assert his own views with 
authority. Within the War Cabinet 


itself, he was the responsible military 
member. It is true that as to mat- 
ters affecting the Army solely he was 
Supposed to be advised by his Chief 
of Staff, and that the Chiefs of Staff 
Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence is charged with the 
duty of advising the Government on 
broad strategical and military prob- 
lems. The function of decision, how- 
ever, remains a prerogative of the 
Cabinet and not of the Sub-Commit- 
tee, and in the final formulation of 
such decisions Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
voice was heard, not that of Sir 
Edmund Ironside 


Liddell Hart Ideas 


Here it is necessary to speak frankly 
of the very close relations which have 
long existed between Mr. Hore-Belisha 
and the distinguished British military 
writer and theorist, Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart. Some quotations from 
Captain Hart's most recent book, “The 
Defence of Britain,” may give an idea 
of the nature of these relations: 

Page 10: “Some eighteen months 
ago I was given—through the pro- 
gressive spirit and receptive mind of 
the new Secretary of State for War 
an opportunity of contributing more 
directly to the modernization of our 
defences.” 

Page 256: “IT was prompted by a 
suggestion of Sir Thomas Inskip’s in 
May, 1937, to write a paper on army 
reorganization which became the 
Starting-point of Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
reforms.” 

Page 278: “His (the Prime Min- 
ister’s) views as to the broad lines of 
defence policy were in agreement 
with those expressed in my book 
‘Europe in Arms.’ So were Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s.” 

Page 412: “When Mr. Hore- 
Belisha became Secretary of State for 
War, he was quick to take up, and 
to carry through, a series of measures 
which I suggested to enhance the 
status of the Territorial Army. . .” 

The whole book is shot through 
with remarks of this nature, and with 
lengthy quotations from memoranda 
submitted to Mr. Hore-Belisha by 
Captain Hart, covering not only 
organization and kindred matters, 
but the employment of the British 
Army in time of war, its distribution 
in time of peace, and the _ basic 
strategy of the Empire. It was Cap- 
tain Hart’s settled conviction that in 
a new war with Germany in which 
Britain might be allied with France, 
a British Field Force should not be 
sent to the Continent, and that a 
defensive policy was the best assur- 
ance of victory. 


Against French Move 


So long and close an association was 
not likely to be broken up by the 
coming of war; indeed, it was an open 
secret in London in September that, 
as in previous crises, Captain Hart 
had submitted to the War Office a long 
memorandum setting forth his views 
as to the proper conduct of the war, 
and re-emphasizing his opposition to 
the despatch of British troops (in 
any numbers, at least) to France. 
Under these circumstances, it must 
have been impossible for Sir Edmund 
Ironside and his associates to escape 
the conclusion that Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
voice in council might well give ex- 
pression to the military views of Cap- 
tain Hart rather than to those of the 
official and responsible military chiefs 
of the War Office. Such a situation 
could, of course, be viewed by such a 
man as Sir Edmund Ironside as noth- 
ing short of intolerable. It could 
hardly have been more acceptable to 
Lord Gort, despite the fact that he 
owed his advancement to Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s choice. It is inevitable that 
friction, friction rising in such a time 
to the degree of a real danger to the 
state, should have resulted; and the 
Prime Minister’s decision does him 
immeasurable credit, for Mr. Cham- 
berlain is by nature anti-militarist, 
with an inherent dislike of the milii- 
tary and of the use of force which is 
symbolized by the uniform. That he 
was, nevertheless, able to set aside 
personal and political considerations 
for those of a purely military nature 
when the good of the nation required 
it, is not the least of the accomplish- 
ments for which future British his- 
torians will acclaim Neville Chamber- 


lain. 


Rise of Ironside 


It may very well be that the change 
at the War Office will turn out to be 
the first step in the rise of Sir Ed- 
mund Ironside to a position of even 
greater prominence and_ usefulness 
than that which he will now hold in 
collaboration with a more sympathetic 
War Minister. Indeed, in considering 
the striking personality of the man, 
his great appeal to the British public 
as the embodiment of every soldierly 
quality, his very name, so reminiscent 
of the splendors of the past and the 
origins of the modern British Army, 
one can only wonder why it is that 
these advantages have not been more 
capably exploited by the Government 

Such a symbol of national effort 
as was Lord Kitchener in the last 
war, Sir Edmund Ironside could 
easily become in this one; a rallying 
point for the effort of the whole 
Empire. Whatever Lord Kitchener's 
abilities as Secretary for War may 
have been, no one today doubts that 
as such a symbol that he 

his greatest services; what 


it was 
rendered 
ever Sir Edmund Ironside’s abilities 
may be and they are considerable, 


indeed—it is as such a symbol that 


he 


follow 





HE WAS A BUSY MAN. 
Chamberlain government, on one of his visits of inspection to the Royal Small 
Arms factory at Enfield, Eng., where he examines a large selection of Bren 
light machine guns. 


could do more 


MADE 


IN 


for Britain than the 
the intrinsic services of any individual 
could amount to. 

But quite aside from this view of 
the matter, if he were eventually to 
in Kitchener’s 
come to the Cabinet as Secretary for 
War, he would be a capable balance 
for the presence there of Admiral ‘of 






CANADA BY 


little 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Why Hore-Belisha Was Let Ou 


Leslie Hore-Belisha, former war minister in the 


Fleet Lord Chatfield, a former 
First Sea Lord, now Minister for Co- 
ordination of Defence; there can be 
doubt that the actual physical 
presence of two responsible Ministers 
footsteps and of such broad military and naval ex- 
perience would be of the utmost value 
to the Cabinet in the trying days that 
lie ahead. 
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IT’S NEW!... Prevent 
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orn- 
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and invigorating ! 
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This, the kind of soup that 
es of Canadian pioneers, 
utdoor appetites today. 


town, 
—_ and wholesom« 
Soup is an excellent 
on Noodle Soup. 
satisfied the 
is 
outdoor appetit 


the kind of soup for 0 


s glistening broth 1 e 
i till deep chicken flavo1 


Good, wholesome ege noodles 
lv from the broth. And there 
t so tempting and 
in your mouth. 
‘ken Noodle Soup 


oodness but 


s slow-simmered as 1n 
fills 
olden days - 
every drop. 
gleam enticing 
are morsels of chicken mea 
tender they almost melt 
You'll like Campbell’s Chic 
‘ts deep-flavored £ 

y for its deep-f 

= - artiness does 
also becat 


satisfy outdoor appetites. __ 
' keen winter alr, arrang 
Noodle Soup 


ise its wholesome he 
Next time you 


venture into the ' 
to have Campbell's Chicken 


waiting 
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when you return. 
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columns. That must inevitably lead 
to greater and greater “slanting” of 
the news. 

Ordinarily, with plenty of news- 


Decline of The Daily Press 


a ure : papers in each field, that “slanting” is 
TN . . i — | oi In 1911 there were 56 dailv news- si “ a overcome to some extent, since if 
l NDER the democratic system it is BY LOU GOLDEN Cay ; a ? anette Saturday Night Cot S one paper “slants” the news one way, 
highly dangerous to permit too Sek OT dalties had &@ combined c papers in Ontario. Today en are 36 . a the other may “slant” it the other 
much power to concentrate in the ent ha oe a combined cil English dailies. The result has been Ny . way. Between the two the public 
hands of a small group. Since the eine of — . } that control of public eee has \ > ; ‘ will get a close approximation of the 
functioning of the system is pred- oe ae vas Se cs ee true event. But as newspapers be- 
icated on a free press, Canada is eee a Boece ea a - ae fewer eee the years passed come fewer that check on the news 
facing a situation which may become portionately greater than the increas« The danger of competition to the columns exists in a lesser degree. And 
alarming if a trend which has been i" population newspapers by the radio is not great 


so the danger to the public continues 
to grow. 

Newspaper publishing like any other 
business is a highly technical one. It 
takes experts in the field to run them 


present for the past two decades Since more people are reading daily jin Canada. The Canadian Broadcasting 
that of the decrease in the number of Newspapers the eee of decrease in Corporation broadcasts news w hich is 
daily newspapers—-continues the number of dailies is not due to supplied by the Canadian Press. The 

It has been said over and over !ack of reader interest There are Canadian Press radio and other news 


again that the daily newspaper is the Other reasons. Some are due to local is largely the product of what the 





main source of information for the Circumstances but generally the reason daily newspapers collect And since a : asada 4 ys! aoe Tee ace oe 
vast majority of the population. That !ies in the fact that newspaper pub- commentators on public questions are LITTLE TEDDY ING, who now occupies the Saturday Night cot at the produc wi Se , \ - 2 

; . , . ; ’ lishing has become ‘big business” and discouraged bv the Commission. ex- Queen Mary Hospital, Weston, Ontario, is everyone's darling. He is a small, vertisers will advertise. With changes 
being so, and since the press must ~ ‘as Kant to the me trend ot whe h nea} ier C seven year old Chinese boy with a big smile for all. He has been very sick but in the methods of communicating 
remain a free instrument for the pub- 4&5 Deen subjec a ee ee ept when they See a een gigs we hope the “Saturday Night’ cot will bring him the good luck it has to news the time is ripe for a change in 
lisher to play with as he desires, the amalgamation for the greate! n mission control, the formation of : others in the past. new Ade! atvie., meni of materia) 
fewer the newspapers the more likely crease of profits or the revention of public opinion by newspapers has very = . ad . ' : “ g a 
it is that publishers may get togethe1 losses ittle competition overcome The solution then must newspaper in the old days, has in a_ ant nei sige wigs e és ve 5 a 
to propagate or suppress what ma Newspapers must make their wa The newspaper situation in To- be more metropolitan newspapers, and great numbet! of cases become as W eak one = - ong o , ae oy dic na 
seem good or bad to them but whic! But newspapers are more than chair ronto too shows how marked the in Ontario’s case there should be more as a bottle of skimmed milk. With field in Ontario with a real newspape 


res There is an trend in the newspaper field is. At morning newspapers. For it is the huge circulations there is the fear of there will be plenty of room. There i 


may not be good or bad for the best ' . ‘ ry , 
a vspaper editors t the beginning of the century Toronto morning newspaper that has far antagonizing any really important room today. And the other publishers 


interests of their readers 


A slight examination of tl tua rovide iblic with information had three morning and four evening wider influence outside of its own body of opinion. With the decline of while naturally objecting, will find 
d Siig examuinati yf he sitt pi ‘ I nad tl morning <% ; : - dx v7 
tion will show just h f tl jail vhich permits the functioning of a newspapers Now Toronto has two sphere than has the evening news-_ the editorial page has come the forma- their own newspapers improved by; 
L1o Wil OV S 1oOW Ital l€ é 5 7 l Spal I A I 

newspapers in Canada have decreased [free parliamentary government \ evening newspapers and one morning. paper, and for this reason: the morn- tion of opinion through the news the competition. 











in number while their total circula- Cordingly there must be every Iree In fact in all Ontario there is only ing newspapers, few as they are, are ‘ e 
tion has increased. According to Mc- 40m to the press, even when it ove! yne newspaper which publishes solely read by the more influential members h t 
Kim’s ‘Canadian Newspaper Dire steps the bounds of decency or re n the morning, the Toronto Globe and of the community. The morning news- eS T O Tr mm ] ial g l g S 
I ty, | nained pl 1. The London Free Press, the papers in Ontario, except in one Iin- 
newspapers in Canada. In 1911 there in th ng run mu more dang Ottawa Journal and the Ottawa_ stance, have far greater circulation 


tory,” in 1899 there vere 119 daily SPONSIDUITS Creuse — — Vail 
BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


113 dailies In 1931 thers re ] rresponsible one they publish evening ones as well have at home ‘I, HE most interesting item in the broadcasting in Canada_ appear 
and in 1938 there wet Toda Sin 4 eSs s é é I ty-three publishers control the The exception is the Ottawa Citizen current Canada Gazette is the t be $97,879.1¢ for the yea 


there are the same mbs s tk S 1 formation of public opinion in On which has a greater circulation in the schedule of fees which may be col- 1940, divided among the vari 


lected by the Canadian Performing broadcasting stations on the basis 0 
Right Society Limited in respect of the estimated number of sets in thei 


vere 143 dailies. In 1921 there were OUS to the mmon good in an Citizen publish morning editions but outside of their own centres than they 


ou 
vere in 1938 tion within its own INKS from tario through the daily press In city zone than it has outside, in the 
Th I 1 f é n thos ther means ol ymimut iting news actuality the number is much less than morning edition. That peculiar situa- 


t of the small dailies take tion has an answer which can _ be 
S mean less CO! their ead from the metropolitan’ given by the Ottawa Newspaper Sub- 





the use in public performances of the territory and the schedule of per 


works of which the Society controls forming hours. This means that th 

Se That is etition, less crusading spirit, less de ipers. So the situation may arise scription Bureau, which, strangely to the nertormine cakts. the laborer annual cost to the whole of Canad 

ntinu : the paehe Ss ° ro en ae eS ese ee eee Aen oF ie One WAS eT ie ake Sere ee in the vineyard of musical composi- for the privilege of hearing copyright 

vspapers becan f 3 , t i S Toront Star, Mr. C. O. Knowles of handles the subscriptions for the tee * wants of anv hire at all, it Music by radio is slightly less thar 
spe est I then the Toronto Evening Telegram and Ottawa Citizen and the Ottawa ; - eee os BES CNG CARA, 


ng : : : can hardly be said that these fees as One cent per head, and considerabl 


of the To- Journal is th: ; j . 
I l : rr ; s Cay xh vs less 1an ten cents per licensed re- 
ens t f 567.29 ronto Globe and Mail got together on With the growth in size of the established by the Copyright Appeal : 


Since ntat s an exceptionally some particular issue their view metropolitan dailies have come a 





Board are excessive. Except for a ceiving set. The listener does not 
Y I ( ; . <i ; 3 , Of course pay this sum direct; he 
tion of 1,324,909. In 1921, 11 rood exan f what happening would be the one that the province number of changes that have caused special fee of $1,000 annually for the of course pay this sum dire in th 
atior 1.324 i! 19Z1 Food am lé is é pe lg vO se I I lé I ! I 4 


nai Pay Te : ». case of the C.B.C. stations it is in 
newspapers operation of a “commercial user re 


lailies had a n 1 ilatior a. ‘anadian newspapers, an examina- as a whole can be made to accept. great alterations in the ; 9 : t 
oncentration of influence in themselves. The editorial page, one ceiving set,” the entire revenue to 
politan dailies cannot be easily of the most important parts of the the Society from the business of 


cluded in the license fee, and in th: 
case of private stations, which get ni 
part of the license fee, it has presum 
@ ably to be deducted from the adver 
tising revenue. 

The stations which have the dis- 
tinction of paying the largest and the 
smallest amounts for this privilege 
respectively are CBL with $11,263.10 
and Val d’Or with $6.04. 

Persons who feel nervous about 
their ethical position in respect of a 
















performance of an individual work 
on a single occasion to an audience 
of less than 5,000 can clear their con 


All cars have performance 


Le aS ps 
SITS UL ta 


sciences very easily by sending the 
Society a cheque for $5 if the per 
formance involves a band or orches 

tra, or $2.50 if it involves merely a 
single instrument. It makes no dif 
ference whether there is any singing 6 
or not; what the Society somewhat 
surprisingly designates as “vocal a 
companiment” is thrown in free 
Obviously it is the saxaphone which 
matters. If the audience is less than 

900 the cheque can be reduced to $2 

or $1. Such a performance must not 
occupy more than three minutes; 

it exceeds that and does not exceed 
seven minutes you must add 75 per | 
cent, and if you want to be really 
lengthy you can go on for three hours 

for five times the basic fee. There 


a price quoted also for such per 
formances before larger audiences 
running up to 800,000 and_ higher 
though just how such audiences ars 
to be supplied with music at a singl 
performance without the use of 






broadcasting is not made clear 

Theatres appear to get their musi 
by the year at a rate of so mucl 
per seat (capacity, not occupation 
and it costs more per.seat in a largs 
theatre than in a small one; but ever 
so a charge of 15 cents per annum, o1 
about one-twentieth of a cent pe 
working day, does not seem too muc! 
to remunerate the people who wrot 
the music, nor sufficient to ruin th: 
people who run the theatre. 

This schedule is the practical re 
sult of a controversy which has rage: 
for nearly twenty years between thos: 
Whose business requires them to per 
form copyright music in order t 
satisfy their clientéle, and those whi 
have gathered into the hands of 
single society the control of the per 
forming rights to almost all of the 
music worth performing. Theoreti 
cally, of course, the owner of any of 
the rights under a copyright ought t: 
be able to exact his own terms fo: 
the performance of his own work, not 


The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan 


° wo nly as ‘e as é r of 

OW that you have had full opportunity to EY E Chevrolet Oty O50 PEICO, Dut Ge te meiner 
performance, use of abbreviations 

for ’40—now that you know it’s “The Beauty Leader”— and selections, even the question of 


the artists who shall be engaged. But 
when a great number of composer 
its amazing road action! have consented to pool their interest 
in the performing rights for a vas! 
number of compositions, entirely fo! 
the purpose of facilitating the collec 
Silent Valve-in-Head Engine enables you to accelerate from tion of fees, the question does ad 


CaCO La Ls a 
a C C e [ i f a t ; 1] 1 d a | n 4 Qa St a d i n 4 @a $e, 5 to 25 miles per hour with almost unbelievable speed! po eg apne Age gee 


we are more than eager to have you TRY IT and experience 


Chevrolet has hair-trigger getaway! Chevrolet’s Super- 


Chevrolet’s All-Silent Vacuum Power Shift gives an exclus- that the collective action of thes: 
ene ‘ P , P m composers has so greatly changed the 
dependa TES] p nT eco i 1) my ti) ts i und ive kind of handling ease —its Perfected Hydraulic Brakes situation as to justify intervention bs 
the very highest degree of safety! It out-rides all other the government to ensure that th 
o = : iY : : collectivity of rights thus brought to 
Tie low- riced ca r! low-priced cars! And in the combination of all these factors gether shall be administered in the 
PS i . best interests of the community as 

— in over-all performance with over-all economy — the ae 
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of the Copyright Appeal Board. Aftet 
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ible for that consolidation do not 
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ance in the methods which have been 
adopted for preventing the consoli 
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of Italy's 


Corporativism 


BY R. M. COPER 








certain countries. 


remain so. 





[NTIL the First World War one 

of the chief topics of economico- 
political discussion was the justifica- 
tion of state interference in economic 
iffairs. After the war the topic had, 
through the force of events, lost its 
asis The discussion shifted auto- 
matically to the question of the ex- 
tent to which such interference is de- 
sirable and necessary. Countless sys- 
tems have been evolved in the cours¢ 
of the discussion; three have been 
tried out by governments 

In “capitalistic” countries methods 
have been put into practice which in 
some cases are only temporary de- 
vices to combat the depression of the 
thirties. The intention is to revert to 
the pre-depression state whenever 
the circumstances of the economies 
oncerned will warrant the reversal 
It remains to be seen whether it can 

carried out 

In other cases the system is there 
to stay Also here the future will 
have to tell us much It will have 
to show us if staying is possible inso- 
far as it means that no further ex- 
pansion of the interference is_ in- 
tended. It will have to show if, once 
laisser faire is harnessed, the harness 
may not have continuously to be 
made stronger, and may in the end 
not have to carry the horse. The 
juestion whether in the beginning the 
application of the harness crippled a 
healthy horse, or whether the horse 
did not work any more if left to it- 
self, is today only of historical in- 
terest 

The second system is the radical 
abolition of capitalistic economy. The 
outstanding example is, of course, 
Russia 

The third system is corporativism. 


The “‘Guild” State 


One of the major planks in the 
platform of the Nazis before they 


usurped power was the creation of 


a corporative economy They called 
it Staendestaat, a term which de- 
notes guild state They used the 


9rd because it sounds more medie- 
val, more romantic, more mystical 
than the word Gilde 3eing good 
propagandists they did naturally not 
tell the workers that they would de- 
stroy their unions, but they promised 
them on the contrary to give them 
guilds which would look after thei 
interests, material and spiritual, bet- 
ter than the unions. 

Many of them were quite sincere 
in this They argued that in the 
Middle Ages social peace continued 
undisturbed by labor troubles for 
centuries. And as every economic 
activity, even commerce, Was organ- 
ized in guilds, social peace was due 
to the existence of the guilds. This 
utterly fallacious belief in medieval! 
social peace was also held by many 
followers of the now defunct English 
school of Guild Socialism which was 
at its height less than twenty years 


ago. 


Industry's Opposition 


Once it is accepted the conclusion 
obtrudes itself that, as the influence 
of the Church was paramount in the 
Middle Ages, and as the Church was 
the strongest supporter of guild or- 
ganization, the alleged medieval so- 
cial peace was due to the Church 
This reasoning, academic as it may 
seem, is of great importance in con 
temporary politics in certain coun- 
tries. But not in Germany 

A very few days after Hitler had 
been called upon by Hindenburg to 
form a coalition government, the 
various economic departments of the 
Reich set, by the Fuehrer’s order, 
feverishly to work to lay the prac- 
tical-programmatic foundations fol 
the Staendestaat. But after anothe! 
few days they were abruptly called 
off. What had happened was this. 

Certain of the great industrialists 
Who then practically carried the 
Whole Nazi affair on their shoulders 
were still strong enough to enforce 
payment of the bill which Hitler had 
endorsed; the bill stating that for 
goods received he would destroy the 
And they were certainly not 
going to grant him a prolongation of 
the bill by acquiescing in guilds for 
unions Had they only looked be- 


unions 





Corporativism is the “functional” organization of economic activity. 
The paper industry, to give an example, would include workers 
in a pulp mill as well as the publishers of newspapers. 


Italy's corporative economy is fundamentally still liberal. 
depends entirely on the will of the Duce how long it will 








The outlook of corporativism presupposes, to make the system work 
successfully, a tradition and a discipline such as exist only in 

It was lucky for the Nazis that influences 

which they could not control in their early days prevented 

them from carrying out the corporative part of their program; 

for that tradition and discipline do not exist in Germany. 


But it 





yond the moment they might have 
realized that the creation of guilds 
might have prevented many of the 
Nazi excesses, and perhaps the 
Church War. But they insisted on 


their pound of flesh. 


Unsuited to Germany 


It was lucky for Hitler that in- 
fluences which he could not control 
then, forced him to abandon the idea 
of corporativism. For it is highly 
doubtful whether it would ever have 
taken root in the minds of the Ger- 
man people, and frictions might have 
resulted from its enforced applica- 
tion which might have proved just 
that little bit too much even for 
Hitler. The successful introduction 
of corporativism as such presupposes 
a certain tradition which does rt 
exist in Germany. It presupposes, for 
one, the inclination for syndicalism 
Which is present chiefly among the 
Latin peoples. And it presupposes a 
religious discipline which lives only 
in the south of Germany 

It is no accident that guild, or to 
use the modern term, corporative 
states have hitherto been created only 
in Catholic countries; in Italy and in 
Portugal. 3ut even there the mys- 
tical and romantic appeal was not 
sufficient to bring them into exist- 
ence without coercion. In both coun- 
tries corporativism materialized only 
when, vears after their advent, their 
dictators were strong enough to over- 
come the resistance of vested inter- 





ests. 

In Portugal the organization de- 
veloped into integral corporativism. 
Every social activity is organized in 
guilds, even the Church and_ the 
Army. In Italy, however, only econ- 
omic activity is incorporated. The 
only digression from this principle is 
the corporation of the liberal profes- 
sions and arts; the reason was chiefly 
the desire to have scientific research 
under strict control, not for its own 
sake, but for its industrial import- 


ance 


Italy's Organization 


The structure oi Italian corpora- 
tive organization is not quite simple. 
There are, on the lowest rung of the 
ladder, the 
They affect directly the life of every 
‘ employer or em 


“syndical associations.’ 


individual, be he 
ploye. Their task is to settle all con- 
ditions of work, and to bargain col- 
lectively There are for every indus- 
try parallel syndical associations for 
employers and for employes 

The creation of good relations be- 
tween entrepreneurs and workers has 
from the outset been regarded as the 
fundamental task of the new Fascist 
order: at least by proclamation. With 
equal fervor the inviolability of pri- 
vate property, and the necessity of 
private initiative have been stressed; 
at least by proclamation. But it may 
be said at this point that, however! 
great or small the success of Fascist 
economy has been, it is difficult to 
ascribe it to the efficiency or other- 
wise of the corporative system. Not 
because this system Is so young, but 
because it is fundamentally not dif- 
ferent from other systems W hich are 
basically, a horror to Fascist ears, 


liberal. 


State Interference 


Any development in- the © Italian 
economy, unless it is obviously caused 
through direct measures of corporat- 
ive agencies, may therefore emanate 
from causes of which corporativism 
may or may not be one The inter- 
ference of the State has, of course 
in many respects gone further than 
that of other states, however not so 
to programmatic dogma- 
tism, as to influences outside the 
economic sphere The nature and 
necessity of these influences does not 
concern us here, but the reactions 
to them are quite familiar to the 
of economic affairs who has 


much due 


student 
learned his trade in non-corporative 


states 
The syndical associations of em 
and those of employes are 


ployers 
provincial unions, and as 


grouped in 
there are 98 provinces there are 98 
twin untons At the same time the 


UNWISE “DIGGING IN" 


syndical associations of a certain in- 
dustry form a national Federation. 
This means that the unions are or- 
ganized along geographical lines, and may change has 


the Federations along professional four years ago by 
lines. Unions and Federations are As nothing startling has happened 
since, it is possible that that intima- 


then lumped together in the Con- 
federations. These in turn form the 
National Confederations of 
there are four, one each for agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, and bank- 


tion was intended 


ducting the 


ing. March 23, 1936, II 
regard to the great industry which 
works directly or 
defense of the Nation and which has It therefore follows that the work of 
capital 

regard, further, to light of war emergency, and not by 


Above them is the Ministry of 
Guilds. It might be quite interesting 
to enumerate the things with which 
all these organizations pass their formed _ its 
time, but we are afraid this would issues; and with 
not make us wiser than are the many 


Italian commentators whose writings that it has become capitalistic 01 
super-capitalistic, thus creating prob- 
lems which are no longer of an econ- 
social nature; they 


on the subject we have consulted; 

and that would not be wise at all. 
We must now return to our state- 

ment that the Italian economy is 


omic, but of a 





fundamentally liberal. We ought to 
say, it has so far been fundamentally 
liberal. The intimation that things 
been given almost 


which tion for the purpose of securing the 
necessary industrial supplies for con- 
Abyssinian War. On 


that industry which has developed so any bearing it 


(Continued on Page 11) 


and the 


JN EXCHANGE control Canadian 

business and finance is faced witt 
a new type of regulation which is 
indeterminat is to either time or 
stress, and the 
have been stated in only a 


indefinite 


ybjectives of which 
genera 
way Its duration must be 
because the length of the war itself 
cannot be foretold, and unfortunately 
against the 


we have no guarantee 


system being prolonged thereafter 
And for similar reasons no o! 
predict what measures may be pro- 
jected within the machinery which 
has been creatcd 


There is no use in debati 





whether the scheme was 
But it is essential to the liberty of 
Canadian citizens that the purposes 
and methods of exchange control, as 
of other war measures, remain a legi- 
timate topic for the free expression 
of opinion within Parliament and 


without 


Signor Mussolini 


War Emergency 


to be an intimida- And the vital question of the ul- 
timate rights of the individual in re- 
spect to his person and his property 
will certainly hinge upon our ability 
Duce said: “With at the end of the war, to abolish 
promptly all such controls which have 
indirectly for the been adopted for the temporary need 


through share control must be judged only in the 


may have on the econ- 
omic problems which will follow 
Though primarily concerned with 
foreign exchange in f 
of currency, cheques, drafts, etc., the 
control has had to extend to securities 


( 
the narrow sense 





THE BUSINESS FRONT 





The Key to Recovery 


BY P. M. 


USINESS is going to be better in 1940, both in 

Canada and the United States, the forecasters tell 
us. Which is nice to hear, even though it’s obvious 
that any forecast at this time is more than ordinarily 
liable to be upset by unpredictable developments. 
But it isn’t really the course of business in 1940 that 
the customers want to know about so much as the 
course of business over the longer term; whether, in 
short, we're through with Depression or going to 
slump right back into it, perhaps deeper than ever, 
when the war and its stimulation are past. For the 
determination of business policies to take care of 
current expanding demand must depend in very 
large measure on the latter, not merely the former, 
consideration. 

On the hopeful side of the argument are the facts 
that business was heading upwards months before 
the war began, that the de- 
pression - accumulated demand 
for new capital goods is now 
great enough to provide strong 
underlying pressure toward 
business expansion, and that the 
trend of informed public think- 
ing seems to. be definitely 
against a continuance of eco- 
nomic experimentalism by 
government. 

On the adverse side is the obvious, clear-cut fact 
that many of the influences making for depression, 
or rather contributing to its persistence huge pub- 
lic debts, unbalanced budgets, legislative attacks on 
the profitability of industry, governmental inter- 
ference with and competition with private enterprise, 
unemployment, and public demand for governmental 
hand-outs at the expense of industry were still 
with us when the war broke out, and persist today 

These factors so unfavorable to the making of 
business profits—have quite naturally and inevitably 
resulted in making the owners of capital (comprising 
all of us who have any savings) afraid to put money 
into productive enterprise. For this reason, and for 
years past, capital has been going into government 
bonds but not into the building of factories 





Laggards in Recovery 


Colonel Ayres of the Cleveland Trust calls this 
“the key to the central problem of this depression” 
He points out that the United States and France 
(which have made the least progress in recovery of 
twenty-two nations surveyed by the League of 
Nations) have two similarities in their depression 
records. Both have followed programs of managed 
economics in which government has left unchanged 
the capitalistic structure of business, while inte: 
posing progressive regulation over its operations, and 
meanwhile incurring huge deficits to finance subsi- 
dies and relief programs. And in both countries these 
developments have been accompanied by great re- 


RICHARDS 

ductions in the investment of private capital in 
business enterprise. 

In the U.S. and in France the governments Imposea 
upon business operations progressive and continu- 
ously changing regulations, restrictions, interven- 
tions and state competition. As these interferences 
multiplied, and as taxation mounted, national savings 
accumulated by private investors almost stopped 
flowing into business enterprises. 

It was a case of cause and effect. As Ayres says, 
the only reason why investors take present risks is 
that they hope to receive future gains. When they 
tind the risks too greatly increased, and the prospects 
for profits too much reduced, they stop making new 
investments, and either buy riskless bonds or leave 
their money idle in the banks. 


We Need “Risk” Investment 


In wartime, governments need money and no one 
should cavil at the flow of funds into public treas- 
uries. But private enterprise also requires capital in 
order to function and produce and provide employ- 
ment and grow. Capital is required to finance the 
new enterprises which should be springing up to de 
velop new inventions, new processes, new materials 
and supply new wants. In a healthy economy there 
must always be new, growing enterprises to take the 
place of the older ones which have outlived their 
usefulness 

In Canada, as well as in the United States and 
France, there has been a very striking dearth of such 
new ventures in recent years, which fact must be 
responsible to a very large degree for our continuing 
economic troubles. Obviously the blame for this 
situation cannot be laid on the owners of capital, but 
only on the conditions which have made investment 
in private enterprise unattractive. 

To overcome depression, then, we have somehow ot 
other to make “risk” investment attractive once 
more. We cannot possibly achieve lasting recovery 
through government “pump-priming”, and the longer 
the latter is continued the 
worse the basic situation be- 
comes. As Ayres says, money 
spent by industry to build 
new structures, increase ca- 
pacity, etc., is “high-powered’ 
money, when the 
producers of capital goods 
increase their working forces 
the other industries employ 
more than equal numbers of 
new workers to take care of their part in the added 
activity that has been created. By contrast pump- 
priming money is low-powered money, for it is 
mostly distributed to individuals and directly spent 
for consumers’ goods instead of for capital goods 

We have the money, plenty of it; what we have to 
do is “high-power” it. 


because 








Exchange control is here for the duration of the war, but it is hoped 
for no longer. It therefore must be viewed as a temporary ex- 
pedient, and not in relation to any possible post-war condition. 


The investor will find it difficult to follow the detailed rules and 
the changes made from time to time, but he may be helped by 
the table accompanying this article, and by keeping in mind the 
fundamental aim of the system, which is to avoid export of 

Canadian capital during the term of the war. 


P. M. Richards, 


Financial Editor 





Exchange Control 


Investor 


BY WILLIAM WESTON 
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Financial Limitations 


The financial items are subject t 
the same kind of limitations The 
Dominion certainly can prevent any 
one else from 


issuing money or n- 


corporating 


banks (why it does not 


stop Ontario from conducting a bank 








Ing business Is still a t rut it 
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such cities as Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver, or of such a distinctively 
national organiz: as the Canadian 
Pacific assigned to the 


foreign” class merely because they 





Railway are 


‘all for payment outside of as well 


as within Canada The paradoxica 
term “foreign Canadian” has even 
been developed in an effort to over- 





come this dilemma 


Discretionary Power 


Another way in which the rules vir- 
tually admit the impracticability of 
moulding a flexible and living or- 
ganization into a rigid form is found 
in the excess of discretionary power 
There is hardly anything in the en 
tire rules that is final in its applica- 
tion In the original order, no less 
then twenty out of twenty-one of the 
specific controls include an_ escape 
clause of some kind, the most popular 
one being “unless the Board otherwise 
provides,” which occurs no less than 
twelve times rhis gives the Board 
the right to make exceptions in in- 
dividual cases We do not suggest 
that any misuse is being made of this 
power; all reports thus far point to 


(Continued on Page 9) 

















































































































SATURDA 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





HOWARD SMITH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

May I trouble you further for you 
valued advice?——I hold some Howard 
Smith Paper common stock which I 
bought at approximately $5 below the 
present market. Do you think it would 
be advisable to hold these for a divi- 
dend and further capital appreciation? 
I would like to mention that I pur- 
chased the Howard Smith stock on a 
recommendation you gave another 
subscriber in your “Gold & Dross’ 


column some time ago 
T. M. K., Bonnington, B.C 


I think that if I were you I would 
continue to hold my Howard Smith 
Paper Mills common stock. The busi- 
ness trend in both Canada and the 
United States should favorably af- 
fect producers of paper and papel! 
products and I see no reason why 
Howard Smith should not benefit to 
the fullest extent. Prices at the pres- 
ent time are very satisfactory, the 
company’s plants are operating at 
capacity and, as I have said, there 
seems every reason to believe at the 
present time that Howard Smith's 
position will improve materially 

In the year ended December 31 
1938, Howard Smith’s earnings were 
$899,249, equal to $1.59 per common 
share; in 1937, earnings were $1,069,- 
286, equivalent to $2.11 per share. The 
financial position is satisfactory. No 
dividends have paid on the ymmon 
since 1924 
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OPERATIONS of Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., Limited, and Dominion 
Radiator & Boiler Co., Limited, with 
head offices in Toronto, have been 
unified, it is announced. Their prod- 
ucts will be manufactured and sold 
under the same .trade names and trade 
marks by Standard Sanitary & Domin- 
ion Radiator, Limited, of which 
George C. Crawford (above) is presi 























dent. 
st Q3S Vi I XImate 
lout 1 Jamaican income tax, the 
iw was further amended in D m 
1939, retroactive tc January 
1938 Taxes for the month of No- 
vember, 1939, and for the 12 months 
ended November, 1939, include ap- 
proximately $3,80¢ ind $7,600, re- 
spectively, representing partial pro- 
sion for s idditional 1939 taxes 
rt} idditional tax of $10,600 applic- 
ible to the year 1938 will be charged 
gainst imn surplus in December 
) ) 
As ’ yw Jamaica 
Se S39 d, is a holding 
mpany It holds all the outstand- 
mm f Jamaica Public 
2 n Limited, which is 
t erating on the 
sland of Jamaica, British West In- 
1 in the entire electric 
ghting and power isiness of King- 
ston, St. Andrew Bog Walk and Lime- 
stead Th mpan owns a 
street r vay and bus iness in 
Kingston and St. Andrew. Through 
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tir ind ( ind ice 
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MALARTIC 
& Dross 
ight s e Malartic Gold Fields 
st su i¢ when jou advised a 
eader that it offered interesting 
peculative possibilities, and now have 
ice profit. I would now like to 
have your furthe comments, and is 
? n wer? 
I. C., Three Rivers, Que 
W-ton mill at Malartic Gold 
Fields ymmenced operating last 


month and the mine has surface build- 
s and equipment to handle a ton- 
While mill- 
eads of around $9 a ton are expected, 
lificult as yet to accurately 

to be treated 

Similarly no estimate of costs is avail- 
iding earnings run about 


earnings should be 





age of 500 tons daily 


i 
ate the grade of ore 








n the neighborhood of 12 cents a 
are 

Underg vork in t “A” ore 

j 4c ! »d IT 230,000 tons of 

h 200,000 tons grade $7.87 

and 00 tons $18.20 All ore is 

ntin is from surface to the bot 

ym developed level at 450 feet. The 

D rrebody, probably the more im- 

tant located to date, approximately 


VP 
100 feet to the north, has been tested 





ir holes to the 450-foot level 
ndicating 900 tons per vertical foot, 
grading $7 in a length of 500 feet and 
ig Vidtr mf 2 feet Th ore 
S en to the west vith the 
s st ection 31 feet le 

r iSSa ng $12.9 
I isterly extension of the Ma 
t greenstone band extends for 
2 niles in a southeasterly direction 
i ss the Malart old Fields pro 
ert vit 1 it} fa late: 
4 feet ) ng of the on 
act has indicated seven distinct ore 

nes 


MANITOBA BASIN 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I have had shares of Manitoba Basin 
for some years Please advise me 


what you think of them 
B. G., Moose Jaw, Sask 
Manitoba Basin Mining Company 
holds a group of six claims at Herb 
Lake, Manitoba, on which no work 
has been done for years. Claims are 
also held in the Lake Athabaska dis- 
trict and 25,000 shares of Five Sisters 
Gold Mines, which has a property in 
the Hutchison Lake area of Ontario 
The company may possibly become ac- 
tive again, but at present it is ex- 
tremely difficult to raise finances fo1 
exploration 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Editor, Gold & Dross 
I have been wondering about Hinde 
cf Dauch CoM NON, I am holding 
some of this stock, which is selling 
tround 16, and it is only yielding me 
something like 3.3 per cent. Do you 
think I would be wise to sell, or would 
you keep on holding? Is the outlook 
such that you would expect the stock 
to rise or do you see any hopes of an 
mcrease in dividends? Any expres- 
sion of an opinion from you will be 
ry gratefully received 
D.F.C., Winnipeg, Man 
I think that the Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Company of Canada, 
Limited, is such as to warrant your re- 
taining your holdings. The stock has 
attraction both for income and for 
its appreciation possibilities. 
For the first 9 months of 1939, 
earnings of Hinde & Dauch lagged 


outlook for 





























short-term or month-to-month 


tion of the August-September war 
READY FOR ADVANCE 


advance. 


minor trend. 


averages, on closes, to or under 


INFLUENCES ON MARKET 


well above its current figure. 


Another market check should 


toward the year-end. 


AUG SEPT OcrT. 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK 








BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
BY HARUSPEX 


The long-term or year-to-year direction of stock prices has 
been upward since March 31, 1938. From the standpoint of the 
movement, the market, since 
September, has been undergoing a corrective or partial cancella- 


Having entered, on November 
indicated previously in these Forecasts as a normal corrective 
cancellation of the sharp war advance, the stock market has 
subsequently been vulnerable to 


It is to business that the marke 
as is currently to be found and the appearance, shortly, of fourth 
quarter earnings reports, by dramatizing the current favorable 
level of operations, may offer a possible incentive to advance. 





949,000 i 826 


% NIWes 


C. K. HIGHMOOR, assistant super- 
visor of the foreign department of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, who has 
been appointed by the federal govern- 
ment as chief of the foreign exchange 
section of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. This body controls all 
operations in currency in Canada. 


considerably behind results for the 
same period in 1938. However, I 
understand that an excellent fourth 
quarter offset the decline to some 
extent and that sales for the full 
year exceeded the 1938 total. Even 
so, the lower average level of prices 
prevailing during the last year will 
pull earnings down below the $1.42 
shown in 1938. I understand that the 
current 50-cent-per-share dividend 
rate has been covered by a substantial 
margin and I think that continuance 
of present conditions could lead to 
an increase in the rate during 1940. 

Throughout the next 3 months or- 
ders on hand make continuance of 
good earnings certain and judging 
from the outlook at the present time, 
earnings in 1940 may surpass the 
peak of $1.82 per share recorded in 

(Continued on Next Page) 


advance. 
30, the technical price limits 


impulse for renewed major 


From a technical approach this advance would be signalled if 
both the Dow-Jones rail and industrial averages plotted an upward 
zigzag movement, or series of rising tops and bottoms, in the 


Pending such a price formation any irregularity carrying both 
29.80 and 144.68, respectively, 
would suggest extension of the corrective movement, probably 
into an area below the 146/140 correction limits previously in- 
dicated, prior to resumption of the main movement. 


Forces confronting the market over the first quarter are the 
European war, legislation by the new U.S. Congress, and a level of 
domestic production in the U.S.A. that, even though hesitant, will 
still rule well above the average level of 1939 and the rate estab- 
lished in late 1938 when the Dow-Jones industrial average sold 


t must turn for such bullishness 


be afforded by the action, over 


the week or two ahead, of commodity and American second-grade 
bond prices, both of which indices registered encouraging firmness 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


NOV. DEC. JAN. 


MARKET TRANSACTIONS 





CANADIAN PACIFIC EXPRESS APPOINTMENTS 
F. Coulter (left), general manager, Canadian Pacific Express, Toronto, has been 
manager of the company; W. H. Plant (right), comptroller, is appointed vice-president and comptroller, and John Black 


hall (centre), treasurer, becomes vice-president and treasurer 


Plant in 1896 and Mr. Blackhall in 1892 


Announcement is made b 


y T. E. McDonnell, president, that J 
appointed vice-president and general 


Mr. Coulter entered the company’s service in 1903, Mr. 
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SECURITIES 


A. E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, Eng. 


A oh aaa 


a ei aE 


Montreal 


PECMPE HG 


“Carry On’ 


It is a time for steadiness — for 
alertness for conservation. 
It is a time to go about our busi- 
ness soberly intelligently. 


It is a time to ‘carry on" Founded 1880 


To carry on’ we must recognize and fulfill our 
responsibilities — not the least of which is the 
adequate protection of our property. Any 
Employers’ representative will gladly aid you 
in planning complete insurance coverage. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE corRPoRATION 
LIMITED 

TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


CALGARY 





Dominion of Canada Bonds 


Every investor's portfolio should include 
a good proportion of Canada’s premier 


investment. Offerings supplied on request. 


Cochran, Murray & Co., Limited 


Government, Municipal, and Corporation Bonds 
DOMINION BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 
ADelaide 916] 


Canadian Mining and Industrial Stocks 


Canadian Commodities 


OUR STATISTICAL STAFF WILL BE PLEASED TO ANSWER 
INQUIRIES REGARDING ALL CLASSES OF SECURITIES. 


F. J. Crawford & Co. 


MEMBERS: 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Branches: 
BARRIE 
ORILLIA 


11 JORDAN ST. 
TORONTO 
ELgin 2201 









Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 











Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Chartered Accountants 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 


15 Wellington Street West TORONTO 





THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING : . 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. 


EOMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


McCALLUM HILL BLDG. ° 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 


(sO i mehr 
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HEAT, COLD, SOUND 





aw, 

SPUN ROCK 
WOOL Reg'd. 

INSULATION 


Ask your architect or building con- 
tractor about this perfect insulation 

easily installed in old homes or 
new. Keeps the house warm and 
cuts the fuel bill! 


fer 
SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 
THOROLD, ONTARIO 
F. S. Bridges, Limited 


8 Marlborough Ave., Toronto 5, 


Also many industrial applications. 


Distributors for Eastern Canada 


A Home that 
Savings Built 


Savings are not just money... 
they are houses, farms, travel, 
enjoyment of life. Money Is only 
the means to an end. The owner 


of this home used the facilities of 
the Canada Permanent to accum- 
ulate the money with which to 
build; and his savings paid for it 
over a period of time. Thousands 


are doing the same. Canada 
Permanent Is ready to help you 
also to SAVE and BUILD. Its faith 
In the future of Canada has 
remained unswerving since 1855, 


OF TXT 
PERMANENT 


Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ASSETS EXCEED $69,000,000 





Dividend Notices 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 212 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
>f two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 31st Janu- 
ary 1940 and that the same will be payable 
at the Bank and its Branches on and after 
Thursday, Ist February next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
n the 30th December 1939. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


By Order of the Board 
A. E. ARSCOTT, 


General Manager 
1939 


Toronto, 15th December 








PENMANS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that the fol- 
lowing Dividends have been declared for 
the quarter ending the 3lst day of Janu- 
ary, 1940. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one- 
half per cent. (14%), payable on the 
lst day of February to Shareholders of 
record of the 22nd day of January, 1940. 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share, payable on the 
15th day of February to Shareholders of 
record of the 5th day of February, 1940. 

By Order of the Board. 

C. B. Robinson, 
Montreal, Secretary-Treasurer 
December 28, 1939 
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THE CANADIAN WEEKLY 
Established A.D. 1887 


BERNARD K. SANDWELL, Editor 
N. McHARDY, Advertising Manager 


Subscriptions for delivery in Canada and all 
parts of the British Empire, $3.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions for all other countries, 
$4.00 per annum. 

Single Copies 10 cts. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Advertising contracts are solicited and ac- 
cepted by this business office or by any 
representative of “Saturday Night,"’ subject 
to Editorial approval as printed in our con- 
tract form. The Editors reserve the right to 
reject any contract accepted by the business 
office, its branch offices or its advertising 
Staff — to cancel same at any time after 
acceptance — and to refuse publication of 
any advertising thereunder at any time such 
advertising is considered by them as unre- 
liable and undesirable. 

No contribution will be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. “Saturday Night’ does not hold 
itself responsible for the loss or non-return 
of unsolicited contributions. 
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GOLD & DROSS 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
1937, Demand for 
ducts has remained since the 
outbreak of the war and is taxing 
the capacity of producers to the full; 
in fact, because of war-time needs, 
the excessive competitive situation 
Which resulted in successive price cuts 
in 1938 and the early part of 1939 
has been corrected. The selling price 
of Kraft liner board upped 11 
per cent on September 22, 1939, while 
Straw board for corrugating purposes 
was boosted about 12 per cent at the 
same time 


KIRKLAND GOLD RAND 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I would like much to have 


your opinion regarding Kirkland Gold 
Rand Ltd., shares 


paperboard pro- 


active 


was 


very 


G. Sas Montreal, Vue 
I regard shares of Kirkland Gold 
tand as decidedly speculative. The 


property, which lies to the south of 
the producing section of the Kirkland 
Lake camp, has been idle for a couple 
of years. Extensive underground work 
has been done, seven having 
been established but details of re- 
sults made public were not such as to 
permit formation of a definite opinion 
as to mine-making possibilities, 

Over two years ago there were re- 
ports of deepening the winze fron 
1,425 to 1,800 feet and then early last 
year talk of starting extensive opera- 
tions. Work so far has been some- 
what spasmodic. I understand that 
before the present company took over 
the property, from 75,000 to 100,000 
tons of ore were estimated averaging 
approximately $7 to $8 ($20 gold) 
above the 800-foot horizon. I have 
heard no recent report of resuming 
operations. 


NATIONAL MALARTIC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


levale 
ieveisS 


I have been advised to buy some 
shares in National Malartic Gold 
Mines. Will you please tell me what 


you think of them? 
—J. C. N., London, Ont 
I consider National Malartic Gold 
Mines an interesting speculation. So 
far encouragement met in diamond 
drilling warrants underground de- 
velopment and gives hopes of another 
producer in the Malartic area of Que- 
bec. The underground program will 


Exchange 


(Continued from Page 7) 
the utmost fairness and even liberal- 
ity in its application. 

From one viewpoint, the provisos 
or reserves can prevent hardships in 
individual cases. But from another 
and equally pertinent viewpoint, they 
‘an also permit of inequality of treat- 
ment. The excess of discretionary 
power in fact is an admission that 
the system is too rigid for the cir- 
cumstances. The rules assume the 
status of law, but they refuse to abide 
by the rule of law, which is an ancient 
principle demanding that everyone be 
treated as equal in the eyes of the 
law. 


Self-Commendation 


Finally there is an attempt being 
made, in a number of interviews that 


have been given out, to credit the 
system with virtues that it cannot 


conceivably possess. They stress the 
purpose of conserving foreign ex- 
change for the service of public and 
private debts, but they evade the 
fact that money of non-residents on 
deposit here is held in bond, and 
such deposits are not one whit less 
virtuous than are the bonds or stocks 
payable in New York. A default, even 
on a grand scale, by any other name 
must smell a default. 

The most recent of the publicity 
claims that the system 


statements 








M.. J. 
General Manager of The Equitable Life 
Insurance Company, Waterloo, succeed- 


SMITH, appointed President and 


ing The Honourable J. L. Ralston, 
K.C., who relinquished the Presidency 
of the Company when he became Min- 
ister of Finance. Mr. Smith has been 
with the Company since its organiza- 
tion in 1920, holding the positions of 
Secretary and General Manager in turn. 
He has played a leading part in put- 
ting the Equitable Life in a strong 
place among Canadian Companies. 


either be carried out by crosscutting 
from the No. 2 shaft of Sladen-Mal- 
artic Mines or by sinking a three- 
compartment shaft on the company’s 
property, when further exploratory 
drilling is completed. 

Diamond drilling of the main re- 
gional zone has indicated two ore 

ses, parallel to one another and 
about 150 feet apart, as well as sev- 
eral subsidiary structures. The first 
and largest lens extends 1,000 feet 
and is still open to the west, with an 
indicated width of 23.5 feet of $5 
grade. However, the grade is consid- 
erably higher when lesser widths are 
considered. The second _ structure 
which is still open to the east has been 
extended for a distance of 850 feet 
with an average width of 7.3 feet and 
grade of $8.05. 


CANADA RADIUM 


Editor. Gold & Dross: 
Kindly give me your opinion of the 
prospects of Canada Radium. 
—M. W., Ont. 
Canada Radium Mines reported in 
November completion of a 100-ton 
mill building and expected installation 


Sarnia, 


of machinery to extract various oxides 
and metals within 60 days. It was 
officially stated that ore sufficient for 
two years’ milling is developed. 

The property was first developed 
for radium-bearing ore, but later the 
management reported an endeavor to 
recover several other rare minerals 
and metals. Laboratory tests and 
analyses made on samples from the 
property are stated to have revealed 
the presence of beryllium, tantalum, 
tungsten, gold and some of the other 
rare elements, as well as uranium, 
the ore of radium. A shaft has been 
sunk 400 feet and three levels estab- 
lished, with nearly 2,000 feet of lateral 
work completed. 

I consider the shares decidedly 
speculative as it remains to be 
just what measure of success will be 
met in the effort to extract on a 
commercial scale the different ele- 
ments believed to be in the ore. 


HUMBERSTONE SHOE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you consider Humberstone 
Shoe common stock a good buy at tne 
I would greatly ap- 
your opinion of this stock. 

Di. By. IN, 

Selling currently at 15% to yield 
6.4 per cent. at the $l-per-share divi- 
dend rate, I think that the capital 
stock of Humberstone Shoe has at- 
traction for its speculative possibili- 
ties. 

Net income in the year ended July 
31, 1939, was $14,481, equal to 72 cents 
per share, as compared with a net of 
$27,273 in 1938 and per share earnings 
of $1.36. The drop in earnings was 
attributed to unsettled labor condi- 
tions which necessitated the closing of 


seen 


present market? 
preciate 


Saskatoon, Sask 


the plant for 2 months. The annual 
dividend rate was reduced from $2 


to $1 per share in November, 1938, 
when it was announced that earnings 
were not sufficient to maintain the 
50-cent-quarterly rate. 

I think that Humberstone Shoe 
Company—one of the largest manu- 
facturers of children’s shoes and san- 
dals in Canada—should benefit ma- 
terially from the increase in pur- 
chasing power which should result 
from rejuvenated business activity. 
The company’s financial position is 
satisfactory, and with any sizable in- 
crease in earnings, there is a possi- 
bility that dividends might be _ re- 
stored, in part, at least 


Control and Investor 


protects the value of investments in which, however carefully and capably 


Canada, yet this protection obviously 
is at the greater sacrifice of freedom 
of exchange; it merely substitutes the 
dubious protection of an artificial 
market for the real test of the open 
market. 

It infers that “speculative or other 
unessential uses abroad” mean dis- 
sipation of capital, which is not at all 
justified. It takes credit for enabling 
U.S. holders of Canadian dollar in- 
vestments “to obtain higher income 
than would have been possible in an 
open market” while at the same time 
it points out that U.S. tourists coming 
here enjoy a bonus on their funds; 
obviously what aids the one must de- 
tract from the other. 

All of this does not condemn the 
work of the board. It merely sug- 
gests that, the Board should be satis- 
fied to treat the whole business as a 
necessary evil, rather than indulge 
in an ill-advised attempt to make a 
virtue of it. 


What It Costs Us 


These all constitute adequate 
reasons why the exchange control of 
Canada should be regarded as an ex- 
pedient for the duration of the war, 
and subject to debate and amendment 
during that period, rather than a sys- 
tem which is mature and inviolate. At 
the moment it stands as something 

























Canadian Currency: 


Foreign Currency: 
the board. Possession at 
Import or export comes 
though 
to export 
Canada 


larger amounts. 


Canadian Deposits: 
in Canada. 


for expense of travel, ete. 


Foreign Deposits: 
permission of Board, anc 
side of Canada, Funds 
sale to the Board 


permission of the 
may be held outside 
to Board. May not 
Board, 
funds for acqt 
non-residents. 
Foreign Securities: 
inside or 
ported except 
applied so as to 
securities, but to prev 


tion of 





Summary of Exchange Rules 
Applying to Canadian Investor 


No 
use inside or outside of Canada. 
stricted to $100 per month, though for travelling expenses 
permission can be secured to export larger amounts. 


month, though permission may be secured to 


and general policy is to prevent use 
iisition of Canadian securities now owned by 


outside of Canada. 
by permission of Board; this regulation is 


allow realization on holdings of foreign 
ent use of Canadian funds for acquisi 


foreign securities now 





restriction on possession or 
Import or export is re- 


Receipts in Canada must be sold to 
any 
under $100 
for travelling expenses permission can be secured 
No 


to $1,000. 
limit, 


limited 
per month 


time 


restriction on use outside 


No restriction on possession or use 
Export of funds comes under limit of $100 per 


draw more, 


Such accounts may be operated with 
i funds used for transactions out- 
may 


be transferred to Canada by 


Canadian Securities: No restriction on possession or 
use inside or outside of Canada. May be exported with 
; Board, and funds resulting from sale 


Canada or brought to Canada by sale 
be imported except with permission of 


of Canadian 


No restriction on possession or use 


May not be exported or im- 


owned by non-residents 


planned at the start, interferes with 
nearly every phase of commercial and 
financial business, and which more- 
over costs the country, in the fixed 
one per cent margin between buying 
and selling price, to say nothing of 
the tremendous clerical work, very 
much more than foreign exchange 
business ever cost us before. 

Judging by our foreign trade, there 
is a turnover of nearly $100 millions 
a month in foreign exchange, which 
provides about one million a month 
of profit, of which three-fourths goes 
to the government board. 

Meanwhile the Canadian investor 
has the problem of complying with 
the regulations, and it is his desire 
to do so, because every good citizen 
wants to obey the law in both spirit 
and letter. In this matter he faces 
a lack of frankness on the part of the 
government in respect to the current 
objectives, and a complication of red 


tape in respect to the letter. He 
works in constant fear of penalties 
which, while not yet imposed, still 


lurk in the background. 

The principal assets handled by the 
investor are cash, deposit accounts, 
and securities. In the accompanying 
table an effort has been made to ana- 
lyze the regulations so as to show 
what may be done with Canadian or 
foreign items, respectively, under each 
of these categories. The analysis has 
no official status, nor does it cover 
every problem. For other than the 
most obvious cases one can only re- 
peat the official warnings to consult 
the authorities; that means consult- 
ing your bank or other exchange 
dealer, and if it does not know the 
answer it will at least help you to 
secure it. 


The Fundamental Aim 


Probably the best guide of all, for 
the citizen in his desire to conform 
to the regulations, is the fundamental 
aim of the system, which is to pre- 
vent, for the duration of the war, 
the export of capital from Canada, 
and also in some degree to stimulate 
realization on foreign investments 
now owned by non-residents. 

In line with this objective, you are 
not allowed to send your capital out- 
side the country, in cash, or cheques 
or other bills of exchange. You can 
send out your securities for sale, pro- 
vided that you turn the proceeds over 
to the Board, which wants to accum- 
ulate foreign exchange, as well as to 
see that the money already in Canada 
is retained here. Only limited exports 
of funds are allowed for purposes of 
travel or temporary residence, for 
maintenance of dependents, or other 
definite obligations. 

The control does not interfere with 
foreign securities which. you now 
hold, nor does it prevent your con- 
tinuing to hold securities outside of 
Canada, nor using funds which you 
now own outside of Canada. Thus 
you can still have accounts with out- 
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Dominion of Canada Bonds 
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through widely varying conditions of peace 





and war, prosperity and depression, Dom- 
the 





inion of Canada Bonds have proven 






best investment available to Canadians. 
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36 King St. West 
Toronto 
Telephone EL. 4321 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Telephone: Elgin 016) 






Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 







Dominion of Canada 
Bonds 


Canada’s prime investment, combining safety 
of principal, adequate income return and 
marketability. Offerings and bids sub- 
mitted on all Dominion of Canada issues. 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


London 


Hamilton 


Correspondents in New York and London, England 








SOR 


seventy years this 


more than 


has been 
for 


Canadian munici- 


company 
preparing bonds 
palities. It is better 
equipped than at any 
time in its history to 
serve municipal needs 


whether large or small. 





BRITISH AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Established 1866 





The Old Canadian Company * 


HEAD OFFICE: OTTAWA 
262 Wellington Street 


1110 Montreal Trust Bldg. 
TORONTO 


511 Place d’Armes 
MONTREAL 





G. HAROLD BURLAND 


Sec.-Treas. 


HOWARD W. PILLOW 


President 


CHARLES G. COWAN 
Vice-Pres. & Man. Dir. 





AVE your heirs from 
difficult 


and unnecessary expense 


situations 


by making your Will 
And 


an experienced Executor 
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net result is a permanent loss to 
Britain's assets and purchasing power. 
The Canadian government, for the 
time being, is seeking to establish a 
machinery of control. To carry it 
through to the point of really divore- 
ing Canada from the United States 
financial structure would bring dam- 
age that could not be repaired in 
generations. It is to be hoped that 
the emergency will pass before any 
drastic steps are taken 


side banks and brokers External 
assets are subject to possible expro- 
priation, but the business relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
are so intricate that this power is not 
likely to be exercised except in cir- 
cumstances of the gravest need, and 
after all other means for raising 
money are exhausted. Considerable 
difficulty is already being experienced 
in the liquidation of a few British- 
owned American securities, and the 
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Making Churches Fire Safe 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


—— ~— = S =) 








While churches, because of the character of their occupancy, would 
appear to present fewer opportunities for the start of fire than 
residences and commercial structures, yet this favorable feature 


lighting installations, lack of lightning protection for towers and 
steeples, and a grade of supervision that is frequently not up to 
the standard found in mercantile buildings. 


When once a church fire gets well under way, the property damage _ || 
is almost invariably very heavy, and as the losses measure the | 
amount which must be paid in premiums for insurance protec- 
tion, it would seem to be the part of wisdom for those responsible 
for the management of the affairs of these sacred edifices to take || 
all reasonable precautions against the well-known fire hazards \ 
of this type of structure. 
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J. N. CONNACHER, who has been 
appointed manager of the Hamilton 
branch of the Great-West Life Assur- 


ance Company, succeeding W. Preston 
Gilbride, now Captain in the Canadian 
Active Service Force Mr. Connacher 
joined the company at Winnipeg, and 
soon established himself as a leading 
Later he went to London 
manager, and now goes t 
excellent back 
management 
personal sales experience 


producer. 
as branch 
Hamilton with an 
ground of both 
j 


and 


agency 
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Insurance in Germany 


4 CCORDING to Lloyd’s List, it has 





een announced in the German 
press that, in order to safeguard the 
rights of Ger 1 insured, the port- 
folios of insurance companies of 
enemy countries have been taken over 


by German insurance companies. As 


French companies did not operate in 
( 





iy in 
zermany, this arrangement therefore 


Brit- 


Which 20 operated 








in Ger 1) 
doing fire and 
1938 their 


re the war, Mainly 
marine business. In 


premium income from this 











business amounted to about 10 mil- 
lion marks, while claims totalled 
M. 3,800,000. The company with the 
irgest premium income was the 
Liverpool & London & Globe; its fire 
business has been taken over by the 
Aachene nd Miinchener Feuerver- 
sicherungs A. and its machinery 
business by the Allianz. The North 
British & Me intile business has been 
iken ve the Allgemeine 
Feuerass ind that of tt 

Comme i mn the Aachen- 
Leipzige Versicl ings A.G. About 
0 other foreign insurance companies 
ire st king in Germany, includ- 


en Swiss, four Danish and two 


Inquiries 


Editor ncerning Insurance 
e s s {ft Canadian Mer- 
Insur pany is n 
satis to finar i mndition 
AD I Arthur, Ont 
I anadian Mercantile Insurance 
Compar vith head ff it St 
Tue nt 
Hyacinth Qu vas il porated in 
1909, and former Of ited under 
Que ce charter and rise t since 
1937 has been carrying n business 


inder Dominion charter and registry 
t 


It is regular! censed f he trans- 
iutomobile, guarantees 

ornado, sprinkler leak- 

or inherent explosion 


ntal lines of insurance 
a deposit with the Government 


$524,560 for the 





protec- 


“anadian poll vholders ex- 


sive 
It is in a strong financial position 
ind safe t insure with All claims 
il readil ollectable At the end 
f 1938. the latest date f } 
ernment figures are availat ts tot 


assets were $1,383,273.34. while its 
total liabilities except capita 
ed to $230,484.02, 
regards policyholders of $1,152,789 
As the 


1 to 


net surplus of $902,789.32 over 


amount- 
showing a su ius a 
paid 


$250,000.00 


up capitai amount 


there was thus a 
capi- 
tal, unearned 


premium reserves and 


ill liabilities 

o 
Editor, Concerning Insurance 
Could you tell me a little 
the Legal R Insurance 


of the Lutheran Brotherhood of Min- 


about 
eserve Life 
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Automobile and General Casualty Insurance 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


Fire and Allied 
Lines Written in 


Pixtal merely TORONTO 


INCORPORATED 1833 


neapolis, Min.? I would like to know 


if premiums must be paid in U.S 


sold to a Canadian 


funds on a policy 





and if so would claims be also ps 
n U.S. funds? I can see nothing re- 
lating to this in the policy Also has 


the company a deposit at Ottawa for 


coe: 


Brotherhood of 


Kenora, Ont. 
Minne- 
Minn Canadian head 
office at Winnipeg, was organized 
and incorpo : mm ist? 

menced business in 1918 
operating in C 


Lutheran 


apolis IU 


It has 
inada since 1929 under 
Dominion registry, and is regularly 
licensed in this country as a fraterna 
benefit society. It has a deposit with 
the Government at Ottawa of $81,570 
in Canadian government and_ gov- 
ernment guaranteed securities for the 
exclusive protection of Canadian 
policyholders 

As it operates on an actuarial basis, 
and maintains reserves on its life in- 
surance in accordance with the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality and 3 per cent interest for all 
1934, and on a 
basis for previous 
Brotherhood 
fraternal in- 


business issued since 
{ per cent interest 
Lutheran 


s safe to insure with for 


business, the 


surance It maintains assets in Can- 
its Canadian liabili- 
ties, and all claims are readily collect- 
ible. As far as I know, premiums are 
Canadian money and 
claims in Canada are payable also in 
Canadian funds 


ada in excess of 


payable in 


. 
Editor, Concerning Insurance 


I have a daughter age 8, and a 


son age 3. I have for the past 
been giving the daughter $2.00 a week 
to put in the penny bank at school, so 


she will have about $80.00 a 


yeal 


year, I 
thought of depositing a similar amount 
each week for the boy, and at the end 
of each school year drawing this out 


VANCE C. SMITH. Chief Agent Bed 
CONCOURSE BUILDING 
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and putting it in some form of Insu! 
ance for them 

I carry enough insurance to prote 
the family well if I dis 
but if I live and the two children wis 
to go through University it might 
lifficult to find the funds at th 
time 

You! form 
insurance for the above purpose w 
appreciated. I am enclos 
an suggested by a friend, 
your comments 


reasonably 


opinion of the best 


be greatly 





E. E. R., St. Catharines, On 


The plan outlined on the sheet 


ompanying your letter is well-ada] 


ed for the purpose you have in min 
provided you have the waiver of p! 
mium clause attached to the poli 
so that the money will be available ! 
educational purposes whether you | 
to complete the payments or not 

Another 
your object would be to take out e! 
dowment policies on own lif 
to mature at the time the mone 
vill be required in each case, with 
educational fund agreement attache 
so that should you die at any time b 
fore the policies mature, the mone 
will be held for the children and pa 
out at the designated time for the 
education in accordance with Ut 
terms of the agreement attached |t 
the porey 


method of accomplishi! 


your 


CANADIAN LIME 


] IME is now produced in Canad 
“largely for 
structural 
cent. of the Canadian lime produ‘ 
tion is now used chemically. Lim: 
is manufactured in all 
the Dominion except Prince Edwaré 
Island, though the production 
Saskatchewan is small and intermit 
tent. A small import and export trade 
is done by Canada in lime and its 
products. 
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Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 

















MACLEOD COCKSHUTT has com this is a further $2 per ton to cove 
“~~ menced 1940 on a production basis taxes ecla a A s 
of approximately $2,000,000 a year there a total of 98 per tor 
This estimate is based upon pe Suc amount to a tota 
ance during the closing mon f $5,600,000 annually 
1939. At this rate, the net leave $8,200,000 a year in t 
amount to around $60,000 per In view of this, and remembering 
PLATE GLASS Eaters o1 a rate of over $700,000 annually - requires just $6,00( an oe year t 
rey The mine is producing 800 tons of ore meet current dividend requirements 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO daily. This is being sorted, with 630 of $3 per share annually, it has 














AN AL tons daily going through the mill come quite evident that the operatior 
L CANADIAN COMPANY ° is being conducted under an impres- 
COL. THE HON. H. A. BRUCE, M.D. H. BEGG Canadian mining companies paid Sive safety margin The u 
PRESIDENT a $100,020,000 in dividends during 1939 restoration of the vidend rate of $4 
MANAGING DIRECTOR - 
e per share annually is not considers 
God’s Lake Gold Mines produced remote 

$920,000 in gold during 1939, according - 

to preliminary estimates. This Canadian gold mills are handling 


e 
pared with $783,000 during the 18,000,000 tons an- 


ceding year. A program of expansio! 





Casualty Company ot Canada 








































has been decided upon, involving an s 
HEAD OFFICE Be TORONTO outlay of $250,000. This will include een 
EORGE H GOODERHAM A. W. EASTMURE deep sinking as well jitions ed 
President Ry arte mining plant and machinery by 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES profits are expected to cover th 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA penditure as incurred, thereby lea\ ties 
ing the strong cash treasury undis- i in 
turbed ons 
o é 
Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines ‘ ex- 
« * nounce the resignation of C. D. Kaed- ploration in the newe elds 
ing from the « ite of the con e 
r ! e n $ n oO e pany, with the f C. D. Kaeding Cocher W is Mines is 
and Associates having completed its the latest enterprise to g t 
‘antract of tion of u } Lake go 
In the days of distress, does any friend come forward ager the ita a ; The plant wer er ation at 
with a cheque for weekly or monthly expenses? No. basis. It is also announced t eginning of December and has - 
} . ; L. Brown has resigned as é in estima 
but, the cheque comes regularly if you have taken the cniteet Wis Ganescined Cie neces With the Ol be » de 
T x 
opportunity to be protected by a policy in the Mutual SEEY COMSUMCUOR >i 29 ser cel ag cl rms 
; 2 month, at which me the m Wi 
Benefit Health and Accident Association. It protects Lake Shore Mines at Kirkland Lake be -eded tl 
you for a day or a lifetime. Ask any of our Agents, o1 has been brought under unofficial oF Mor 
7 survey now that operations are bas e 
write us for particulars upon some 700.000 tons annually as McKenzie Red Lake s 
compared with well above a former made a new reco in 4 
rate of 900,000 a year. With the ore output estin 1 St M 
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ge of over one 


vielding an ave! 
an ounce per ton, the output on 
basis of 700,000 tons annually 


Seventy-Five 
Millions 
Already 
Paid in 








pointed to some 360,000 ounces of gold 


annually. With gold commanding a 








‘ s i? oN J price $38.50 an ounce, this suggests 
Received BAR ORME - fF ; price of $38.50 < L . th re 1 
ASSOCIATION ~ Benefits some $13,860,000 a veal The oj at- over $470,000,000 according 
eae ing costs at Lake Shore as measured estimates prepared by 
by the recent past, suggest an aver- Metallurgical and Chem 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, 34 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO oe a ae a sa ee Brea 


OW 


helps you get your 
money’s worth in 


advertising space 
TODAY 


F you bought advertising space thirty A.B.C. reports answer the three vital 


years ago, you will remember how circulation questions: how much is 


hard it was .. . how frequently impos- there? where is it? how was it secured? 


sible—to get information on circulation A.B.C. reports give verified informa- 


needed for effective space buying. tion on the quantity, and an important 


index of the quality of circulation. 
In 1914 a group of clear-headed men, index of the quality of € 
tired of deploring the situation, re- Before you buy space in any publica- 


solved to do something about it. Their tion, study the A.B.C. report carefully. 


i . i <now what you're getting. Then buy— 
meeting resulted in the formation oft Know t you g Z 


one of the most remarkable examples and get what you pay for. 
of an industry’s self-control—the Audit ° A a 
Bureau of Circulations. Ask tor a copy of our latest A.B.C. 


Today, A.B.C. reports reveal and ana- report. It will give you quickly and 


lyze NET PAID CIRCULATION—the 


completely the facts you want to know 





true measure of advertising value. about the circulation of this paper, 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


m3 ¢ has long been an A.B.C. member because we believe in selling known 
This paper has long : ; I B.C. in 1914 
value. Canadian publishers helped establish the A.B.C, in 4. 


Publication 


i nnn ey UEEnEInnnnEIEEIEEEEESEEEEEEIE 
A.B. C. = Audit Bureau of Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 














RETIREMENT on pension of Mayne 
D. Hamilton (above), superintendent 
since 1925 of the Pacific Coast branches 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, is 
announced by the bank. Mr. Hamilton 
has had a long and distinguished bank 
ing career both in eastern and western 
Canada, having served as a head office 
official in Toronto, assistant manager 
at Vancouver, manager at Ottawa and 
inspector and superintendent at Van 
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The Cost of Italy's 
Corporativism 





changes through sheer force of 

cumstances, the same as the great 
Italian industry lost its ind ndenee 
though not its ownershi} g th 





crisis of 1930-1931 


Economic Stability 


Apart from creating and maintain 
ing harmony between capital 
labor Italian economic corporat 
aims at producin 


to industrial output 





g results with 


economic 








liberalism cannot produce (as they 
say), and it is, further, sure that it 
can avoid depressions and crises. That 
Italy was very strongly affected by the 
Great Depression is attributed by the 
corporativists to extraneous non- 
economic reasons. They are convinced 





that normally their system is condu- 
cive to eliminating fluctuations which 
ss. For 


this they adduce a number of reasons 





leave liberal economies he 


which make, on paper, their claim 
quite plausible 

The corporative economy is, ac- 
cording to them, in the position to 
adapt its production quickly and 
thoroughly to changes in demand 
This may be quite so, although we 
doubt it But they admit at least 
that there are changes in demand 
They originate naturally from abroad 
And as Italy with her extremely poor 
natural resources is more than any 
other country of a corresponding de- 
gree of industrialization dependent on 
foreign raw materials, it is difficult 
to see how her corporativism as such 
can help much. The best that can 
perhaps be said of it is that it need 
not necessarily make things worse 

The main advantage is seen in the 
fact that control of prices, wages, 
and output; of the expansion and the 
erection of factories; further the 
levelling through public works at the 
appropriate time, ana the curtailment 
of free competition through compul 
sory associations, eliminate fluctua- 
tions in economic activity, and thus 
lower the costs of production 


Decentralization 


These are exactly the same insti 
tutions which exist in Nazi Germany, 
and therefore we have once more to 
revert to our statement that the Fas- 
cist economy, in contradistinction to 
the Nazi economy, is fundamentally 
liberal. The corporative state leaves 
all these functions to a decentralized 
administration. There is no economic 
dictator of the Goering type in Italy. 
So that in the last resort the success 
of corporativism depends, like that 
of a free economy, on the wisdom 
and the integrity of a multitude of 
individuals 

It is, moreover, dependent on the 
smooth and, above all, cheap working 
of the gigantic bureaucratic machin- 
ery which has been brought into being. 
We, who are at some distance, and 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 
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Il Duce’s Personality 
We must not fo t se, t t 
the existence of Italia I itivis 
is the expression ) s s 
ality He went through ig 
training in the Marxist cam] Wh 
he left it he discarded the Marx 
dogma of the f on 
devise s 
Ss \ 
s no precedent in f 
volume of writings 
tegral corporativism (of the Portu 
guest Which emanated chiefly 
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in the processes of prod. al 

distribution And if ther 

and distribution are not \ 

ought to be, who is to blame but thos« 

who are its executives? And at 

same time, in a way, its legislators? 
For the organization we out 


above is superseded by the Corpora 


tions of which there are 22 for 


various branches of economic activity 


They consist of an equal number 
representatives of employers and en 
ployes There are, further, in eact 
Corporation three members of th 
Fascist Party The recommendations 


of the Corporations become law wher 
the Head of the Government signs 
them. But his responsibility is th 
very indirect, because these recom 
mendations have, before they react 
him, gone through a careful process 
of thrashing out in all the organiza 
tions we have enumerated 

Reviewing this structure in s 
quantitatively grandiose entirety, one 
feels ashamed of the thoughts which 
come to one’s mind regarding the 
omnipotence of the three Party nom 
inees in the Corporations. And one 
wishes the Italian people that these 





functionaries succeed in lowering 
costs of corporativism 
ee 


YUKON GOLD 


THE Canadian Yukon, once the 

Mecca of gold seekers on this 
continent, is again coming into prom- 
inence The Klondike gold “rush” 
was based on alluvial gold and very 
little lode gold has been produced in 
this territory. Recently, however, the 
Dominion Department of Mines and 
Resources announced an important 
production of lode gold from the 
Carmacks district of the territory 
Around the turn of the century pro- 
duction of gold from the Yukon 
touched a million ounces. A decline 
set in soon afterwards for many 
years, but in the last decade there 
has been a considerable recovery 
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Sanity in 


Canada's 


War Financing 


Y‘ANADA'S first war loan will be 

offered to the public next Monday 
It can readily be expected to match 
the pattern of financial policy that 
will be universally recognized as 
sound, and one that reflects the bene- 
fits of experience from the last great 
war. Borrowing, in this instance, is 
a means only of bridging the margin 
between the amount of money ob- 
tainable by taxes and the actual 
amount needed to pay the costs of a 
government at war in defence of free- 
dom. 

Recognizing the pitfalls of her ex- 
perience in the last war, Canada, on 
this occasion, is facing the problem 
of war financing in forthright man- 
ner Canada’s financial machinery 
has enabled her to set a course at the 
outset of the new world war that 
would have been virtually impossible 
in 1914; it will enable the Canadian 
people to avoid many of the demoraliz- 
ng consequences of war, and post-war 
readjustments, such as befell Canada 
and many other countries in the last 
great conflict 

This war is to be paid for, in so far 
as possible, as it is fought, rather than 
to hazard a repetition of inflation- 
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decrease in the cost of government 
debt and to strengthen greatly Can 
ada’s credit position. 

The new war loan, like probably all 
loans floated by Canada during this 
war, will be on a domestic basis 
Canadians will provide the principal 
and receive the interest. The debt will 
be owed to ourselves in Canadian 
funds, and will, therefore, not give 
rise to the difficult exchange prob- 
lems and real burdens to the country 
which are _ inherent in external 
borrowing 
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SALES VOLUME of British-American 
Oil Company Limited attained an all- 


time high in 1939, reports J. C. Millar 

(above) director and treasurer of the 

company, to shareholders. This was the 

sixth consecutive year for which the 

company has been able to report new 
sales records 
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‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land!”’ 
a Sir Walter Scott 
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Materials and money count for so much in this war that a resolute, loyal 
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and enthusiastic economic front line may be the determining factor.” 


MINISTER OF FINANCE, 





To your restless question “When can I help win this war?” —the answer is NOW. 
On Monday next, the Government of the Dominion of Canada will offer the First 
War Loan. The purpose of this Loan is to provide money to carry on the war, not only 
on the battlefields, but all along the Economic Front. 


Let us explain what the Economic Front means. It means a war in which the entire natural, 
industrial and financial resources of the country are used to defeat the enemy. It means 
a “total war” in which every citizen takes a part, in which his personal resources must 
support those of the Nation. 


In such a war, one of the chief weapons is money. Where is this money to come from? 
There is only one answer. It must come — and come voluntarily — from the savings of 
our people. The difference between us and the Germans is that we, of our own free will 
lend our money — it is not ruthlessly taken away. 


This is your opportunity to do your part in this struggle against Hitlerism. The eyes of 
the world are upon you, upon Canada, one of the strongest members of the British 
Commonwealth. Canadians must show that their strength, their courage and their resources 
are all in this fight against “brute force, bad faith, injustice, aggression and persecution.” 


The news of the success of this Loan must go ringing round the world. 


Be ready to buy War Loan Bonds. They will have the proven safety and salability of 
Dominion of Canada obligations. Any Investment Dealer or Chartered Bank will take 
your subscription. The quicker the economic war is won, the greater will be the saving 
of human lives the swifter the collapse of the enemy. , 
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feugh edges at the top. RIGHT. 
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Making pottery. With his bare foot, 
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es and greens in the glaze are a 
1f loveliness. Substantial, utili- 
in, beautiful, they epitomize the 
of art and craft. They please 
ipset nobody. 


IS Erica who causes all the 
trouble. For she models animals 
women’s heads, and all sorts of 
iments One never knows what 
s likely to spring into being 
ler the impulse of her lively im- 
ation and mischievous wit The 
ses, for instance, have ridiculous 
necks and tails that go in ring- 
They frequently sneer at you; 
etimes you fancy that you can 
them laugh. And the _ heads, 
women’s heads, have a quality 

reminds you of Epstein’s 
gresses. Just because of that oft- 
narked fact, Erica persistently re- 
es to look at any Epstein heads. 
can’t explain exactly why she 
Makes’ her heads that way, but 
Epstein has played no part in her in- 
SPiration. And, having taken more 
than usual liberties with the animal 
World, Erica has evolved a creature 
Which is known to the art magazines 
@ the “goofus.” It looks a bit like 
@ unsuccessful cross between a horse 
@di a giraffe, or perhaps the result 
@ a wild night on Noah’s Ark. A 
iy deal of the creature’s charm 
S in the fact that everyone sees in 
# a resemblance to something differ- 
it. Properly it is named the goofus 
* It is the goofus and a new brain- 
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LEFT. First operation in the cre- 
ion of a piece of pottery is the 

M@raping of the old clay from the 

Pinning base. RIGHT. Placing the 
ottery for the firing, most heart- 
eaking part of the whole work. 


@ uesome mask that causes such a 
»mmotion among the ladies in the 
PUrist parties that call at the Dyke 
ends For every visitor that is 
armed there is one who feels her 
telligence or her sense of decency 
saulted. The very violence that is 
irred in the breasts of such connois- 
5 urs is perhaps Erica’s best assurance 
oat she has created works of art. 
= But the Deichmanns don’t mind 
Hey go on amusing themselves creat- 
& art objects, rambling about their 
tidy 160-acre property, and putting 
long hours, converting their home, 
rmerly a run-down farmhouse with 
Joining barn, into their ideal of a 
ace to live in. 
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Sanity in 


Canada's 


War Financing 


‘ANADA'’S first war loan will be 

offered to the public next Monday. 
It can readily be expected to match 
the pattern of financial policy that 
will be universally recognized as 
sound, and one that reflects the bene- 
fits of experience from the last great 
war. Borrowing, in this instance, is 
a means only of bridging the margin 
between the amount of money ob- 
tainable by taxes and the actual 
amount needed to pay the costs of a 
government at war in defence of free- 
dom. 

Recognizing the pitfalls of her ex- 
perience in the last war, Canada, on 
this occasion, is facing the problem 
of war financing in forthright man- 
ner. Canada’s financial machinery 
has enabled her to set a course at the 
outset of the new world war that 
would have been virtually impossible 
in 1914; it will enable the Canadian 
people to avoid many of the demoraliz- 
ng consequences of war, and post-war 
readjustments, such as befell Canada 
and many other countries in the last 
great conflict 
This war is to be paid for, in so far 
as possible, as it is fought, rather than 
o hazard a repetition of inflation- 


iry price movements spiralling to an 
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decrease in the cost of government 
debt and to strengthen greatly Can- 
ada’'s credit position. 

The new war loan, like probably all 
loans floated by Canada during this 
war, will be on a domestic 
Canadians will provide the principal 
and receive the interest. The debt will 
be owed to ourselves in Canadian 
funds, and will, therefore, not give 
rise to the difficult exchange prob- 
lems and real burdens to the country 
which are _ inherent in external 
borrowing 
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Hon. W F. Kerr, Saskatchewan 
Minister of Natural Resources, will 
have the direction of the infant so 
far as the province's interest is con- 


cerned. He has had a vast experience 
in dealing with infants of all types, 
as he was commissioner of the Sas 


katchewan Red Cross, for several 
years, before entering public life. Mr 
Kerr and his staff have not completed 
an examination of the new babe, but 
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on the Economic Front 


“Materials and money count for so much in this war that a resolute, loyal 


s214 enthucta - “797 f 99. f ’ 
and enthusiastic economic front line may be the determining factor.’ 


MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


To your restless question “When can I help win this war?” —the answer is NOW. 
On Monday next, the Government of the Dominion of Canada will offer the First 
War Loan. The purpose of this Loan is to provide money to carry on the war, not only 
on the battlefields, but all along the Economic Front. 


Let us explain what the Economic Front means. It means a war in which the entire natural, 
industrial and financial resources of the country are used to defeat the enemy. It means 
a “total war” in which every citizen takes a part, in which his personal resources must 
support those of the Nation. 


In such a war, one of the chief weapons is money. Where is this money to come from? 
There is only one answer. It must come — and come voluntarily — from the savings of 
our people. The difference between us and the Germans is that we, of our own free will, 
lend our money — it is not ruthlessly taken away. 


This is your opportunity to do your part in this struggle against Hitlerism. The eyes of 
the world are upon you, upon Canada, one of the strongest members of the British 
Commonwealth. Canadians must show that their strength, their courage and their resources 
are all in this fight against “brute force, bad faith, injustice, aggression and persecution.” 


The news of the success of this Loan must go ringing round the world. 


Be ready to buy War Loan Bonds. They will have the proven safety and salability of 
Dominion of Canada obligations. Any Investment Dealer or Chartered Bank will take 
your subscription. The quicker the economic war is won, the greater will be the saving 
of human lives . the swifter the collapse of the enemy. r 
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not making “goofuses” and horses, 
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LEFT. The piece thrown, finish- 
ing touches are given to remove the 
rough edges at the top. RIGHT. 
Both hands and feet are used in 
making pottery. With his bare foot, 
Kjeld Deichmann spins the wheel 
that revolves the base on which his 
clay will shortly take shape. 
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LEFT. First operation in the cre- 
ation of a piece of pottery is the 
scraping of the old clay from the 
spinning base. RIGHT. Placing the 
pottery for the firing, most heart- 
breaking part of the whole work. 


— 
sruesome mask that causes such a 
mmotion among the ladies in the 
tourist parties that call at the Dyke- 
inds For every visitor that is 
larmed there is one who feels her 
ntelligence or her sense of decency 
‘ssaulted, The very violence that is 
lirred in the breasts of such connois 
Urs Is perhaps Erica's best assurance 
hat she has created works of art. 
But the Deichmanns don’t mind 
hey go on amusing themselves creat- 
'Ng art objects, rambling about their 
untidy 160-acre property, and putting 
in long hours, converting their home, 
formerly a run-down farmhouse with 
adjoining barn, into their ideal of a 
biace to live in 





(Continued on Page 20) 
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MASSEY HALL H R " IT 
8 i L V Oo “ONE OF THE GREAT PIANISTS OF THE CENTURY!” 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22nd, AT 8.45 — 
KINDLY ENCLOSE SELF-ADDRESSED, 
has a Magic Touch MAIL ORDERS NOW ! *'™°L"swctose seuca0o 
Stivo safeguards silver's loveli- BOX OFFICE OPENS WEDNESDAY, JAN. 17th © $1.50, $2, $2.50 
ness, preserving and maintaining 
its beauty. Being a liquid polish, - 
Silvo cleans and polishes the sur- AVE uu 
face quickly, and is clean and REDECORATING : 
wars vote Walls in your home or place of business must_receive I ie 
careful attention to reflect your good taste. But you 7 
dread the disorder, perhaps the cost and delay, en . 
aile redecorate. ‘ ¥( 
as covult of yenre of experiment and research we : 
have developed processes to clean wall and ceiling 
decorations leaving them like new and the surface 


remains fresh and clean as long as when redecorated 








International Silver Cu., who desiqned this 


graceful Rose and Scroll flower basket, suq 


gest Silvo as the safe polish to gwe yot 


stlver the kindly care it deserves 49 
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gives new vigor 


Easy — Safe — Economical 
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. 3 Nights 
beg. Thurs. 


racer JAN. TI 


) RUTH 


DRAPER 


In Her Character Sketches 


Thurs. Eve Jan. 11)—Opening Bazaar; 
Three Generations Women and Mr 
Clifford Maine Porch Vive La 
France 

F Eve Jan i2 Italian Lesson 
County Kerry Doctors English Gar 
len The Actress; Scottish Immigrant 

sat Mat Jan 1 Children’s Party 
Dalmatian Peasant Three Breakfasts 
Class in Greek Poise; Railway Station 
yn Western Plains 

Sat. Eve Jan. 13)—French Dressmaker 
English House Party Women and 
Mr. Clifford; Church in Italy 


Eves.: 50c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


Sat. Mat.: 50c, $1.00, $1.50 


com! Mon. Jan. 15 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
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JAMES BRIDOIE 


Vancouver Sun 
Eves. $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 
Mat. Wed. S0c, $1, $1.50 SEATS 
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HARRY ADASKIN 


Violin Recital 
MALLONEY ART GALLERIES 
SAT., JAN. 13—8.45 p.m. 

Tickets $1.00, at: 


Malleney's, 66 Grenville St., 


Heintaman’s, 193 Yonge St 











RETURNING TO TORONTO. Maurice Colbourne as the Archangel Raphael and Barry Jones as Tobias 
in “Tobias and the Angel”, which will be presented at the Royal Alexandra Theatre week beginning 





January 15. 


MUSIC AND THE THEATRE 





Garbousova a Great ‘Cellist 


ymen’s Musical Club of To- 


THE We 
ronto seems to have an uncanny 





instinct for choosing artists of unique 
nterest ind their traditional luck 
vas with them when they chose the 
young violoncellist, Raya Garbousova, 
f their January recital at Hart 
House Theatre Seldom has. one 
istened to a more thrilling instru- 
mental recita an opinion shared by 
I many orchestral musicians who 
her debut in To- 

) is not a strange: 

t » she has been tour 














ng for five years. A native of Tiflis 
e Caucasus, born in 1909, she 
made her debut in Moscow at the 
g f 12. But though Russian, she 
ves the lustrous beauty of her art 
to the great Spanish ’cellist, Pablo 
sals, with whom she _ studied for 
several vears. It is the “Casals qual- 
su bly song-like and spontan- 
s i kes Garbousova unique 
cellists of today. 
Very blond and slender, she _ is 
isly of strong physical fibre. Her 
t s wwerful beyond that of 
ma ne artists, and_ her 





strenuous 
musical intuitions 
ill her interpretations, and 


amazing mM 








! ncentration is intense Bril- 
ul f attack, sustained elegance of 
terance, and infinite variety of ex- 

pression characterize all her render- 

ings and each is marked by its own 
ndividual and color 
The first part was soothing in the 
nt wa 1 charming Sonata of 
period of Queen Anne, by Henri 

Eccles (1670-1742 then Boccherini's 
xtended but varied and tuneful Con- 

I at major, in which the 
lelightf accompanist Gwendolyn 

Williams shared honors; lastly a cap- 

tivating Sonatina by Weber-—really a 

set of haunting and exquisite varia- 
ns, played with indescribable grace 
nd abandor 
In the second part she showed her 
nique individuality by an amazingly 


varied rendering of Tschaikowsky’s 





familia Variations on a Rococo 
Theme Elegance and atmospheric 
suggestion could not go further than 





n her playing of Ravel’s “Habanera,” 
ind she concluded with a dashing 
performance of a showy and difficult 
Scherzo by Julius Klenge teache) 
f the great woman ‘cellist, Suggia 
vhos Su é Raya (;arnbousova 
seems destined to become 
Piquant Argentinita 

A most delectable menu of Spanish 
und South American folk dances was 
provided on Monday night at Eaton 
Auditorium by a small group of dan 
ers headed by Argentinita, a piquant 
and merry young artist from Buenos 
Aires Associated with her were the 
lanseuse Pilar Lopez and a brilliant 


male dancer, Antonio Triana. So skil- 


ind spontaneous 
they performed 
difficult to 
though the 
and most 
vere 


were they all 
that it 
among 
the 
three 
brilliant 
who is no 
pianist of 


n the tasks 
vould be choose 
seemed 
agile of the 
assisted by the 
Montoya, 
Toronto, and a 
rare rhythmical quality 
Machado 

The 
ing 
dazzling 
costumes 


them man 
easiest 
They 
guitarist, Carlos 
stranger to 
Rogelio 
program was lengthy, embrac- 
a score of numbers involving a 
array of bizarre and 
It did not demand agility, 
expert use of castanets, 
and precision in heel and toe dancing 
and posture. The ensemble numbers 
were literally arabesques of grace, 
with a persistent background of 
rhythmical emotion 

Argentinita is plump and demure 


with sparks of humor and mischief in 


lovely 


but a most 


her eyes. The great Argentina het 
self was hardly more expert with 


castanets, and the serpentine grace of 


the younger woman's round white 


arms was captivating. Not quite so 
light in touch but always expressive 
was the handsome Pilar Lopez and 
the smiling youth Triana was con- 
tinuously ingratiating 

Though noted Spanish composers 


ike Albinez, Granados and Turina 
represented, the basis of the 
program was regional folk dances of 
the and provinces of Spain. 
Unlike many modern dancers, these 
young women believe in stockings and 
a plenitude of draperies, used with 


were 


cities 


most gracious effect. It was good to 
see again starched white petticoats, 
with lace flounces that must have 
been a novelty to younger spectators. 


Evading the Black-Out 


Music lovers on this continent have 
i small the manifold in- 
conveniences imposed on the people 
of London and other large cities by 
wartime conditions. Music was detri- 
mentally affected, owing to 


idea of 


because 


the “black-out”, attendance at even- 
ing concerts was practically wiped 
out However, managers, musicians 


and music lovers have found a way to 
meet the situation, and by all accounts 
music is again flourishing not only in 
London but in vulnerable centres like 
Bristol, Manchester and 
Reading. Sidney Griller, first violin 
of the famous Griller Quartet, which 
is now in America and will be visit- 
ing Canadian centres this winter, re- 
cently told of the measures adopted. 
Deprived of evening concerts the Lon- 
don public has been flocking to day- 
time events, particularly at the lunch 
The experiment began with 
short noonday programs of high-class 
music at the National Gallery, for 
which the low admission price of a 
shilling was fixed. The low prices 
attracted throngs of people who had 
found such music beyond their means 
in the past, and the artists philosophi- 
| co-operated by their ser- 
much The ex- 
periment spread to other institutions. 
Lunch have been established at 
a number of concert halls, so that 
light refreshments may be bought and 
onsumed while the concert is going 
yn The London Symphony Or- 


Liverpool, 


hour 


ally giving 


vices at lower fees. 


bars 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


chestra is now giving many noonday 
concerts on this Mr. Griller’s 
own experience was interesting when 
1,200 people squeezed into a hall with 
seating capacity for 200 to hear clas- 
In truth a compensating 
factor which tends to rectify the low 
scale of admission is that large at- 
tendance swells the total recipts. It 
is possible that when peace is restored, 
a large new public will have been 
recruited from people who were not 
in the habit of listening to high-class 
music in days gone by. 


basis. 


sic quartets. 


Faustiana 


James Robertson, the youthful 
British conductor, who prior to com- 
ing to Canada last August was chorus 
master of the Glyndebourne Opera 
Festival under Fritz Busch, is making 
his Canadian debut in the operatic 
field at Winnipeg this week with a 
program of episodes from Gounod’s 
“Faust”. He is using a mixed chorus 
for the brilliant Kermesse scene and 
the soloists include Ena Foley Scott 
(Marguerite), Miriam Dugan (Siebel), 


Victor Klassen (Faust) and Stanley 
Hoban (Mephisto). “Faust” cele- 
brated its eigntieth birthday last 
March, and though it scored an in- 


stant triumph, partly because of the 
beautiful singing of the original Mar- 
guerite, Madame Carvalho, Gounod 
had nerve-wracking anxieties before 
the curtain went up. First of all it 
was discovered at the final rehearsals 
that the work would run over five 
hours and that cuts were impera- 
tive. In this crisis the censor 
rendered unasked assistance, by veto- 
ing certain episodes he thought would 
be offensive to the religious authori- 
ties. Undue butchery on these grounds 
was averted by the intervention 
of Bishop de Segur who had been a 
fellow pupil of Gounod’s. In acting 
demands the title was more dif- 
ficult than any tenor part previously 
known. The tenor Guardi, carefully 
drilled in the part, caught a chill 
and a substitute had to be found. The 
role of the boy Siebel was originally 
cast for a male singer of the “tenor 
blane” classification. The manager 


role 


The work 


no muss, no odor, 


is done with remarkable 
no confusion 


speed and there is 
Write or telephone } 


for complete information. 


WE RENOVATE BY 


Wallpaper . . . of every description 
Painted surfaces ... flat or gloss 
Cottoned ceilings . . and walls 
Blended or tinted surfaces 
Enamelled walls . and woodwork 
Glazed or... ivory finished walls 


IN HOMES - 


CHURCHES - 


SPECIAL PROCESS 


Church . . and theatre decorations 
Stucco ... and caenstone surfaces 


Metal ceilings Kalsomined surfaces 
Lincrusta . . and leatherette papers 
Paintings Murals Ornamental work 
Decorations of every description 


BUILDINGS 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


Offices & Laboratories 112-114 BOND STREET, TORONTO—ELgin 2405 -) 


HAMILTON — 


UPPER CANADA | | :: 
COLLEGE } pe. 


TORONTO 


PHONE 7-5632 


(Founded 1829) 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In honour of “Old Boys” who fell in the Great War, 
a year are offered for boys of fourteen 


of $600.00 

in April 
BURSARIES 

Three Bursaries of $350.00 a year 

Examination in April. 


UPPER SCHOOL 


a number of Scholarships 
and under. Examination 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


are offered for boys of eight to twelve 


For full particulars, apply to the Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto. 








° 
of the Theatre Lyrique, where the and Sullivan on the Pacific coast, dic 
opera was first presented, insisted recently, much regretted. He was a 


that it be turned into a contralto role 
for a young friend of his with a good 
voice who looked extremely well in 
tights. The Parisian public took no 
exception to the change. “Faust” 
was ten years old before it was ad- 
mitted to the repertory of the Paris 
Grand Opera, but had already en- 
joyed hundreds of presentations 
Madame Carvalho originally sang the 
lead in two of Gounod’s other operas, 
“Mirielle’ and “Romeo et Juliette” 
It is not generally remembered that 
Gounod went to London at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870 
and remained there for five years. 
Originally he had been an ecclesiasti- 
cal composer and a close student of 
Palestrina. His stay in England is 
credited with having turned him to 
oratorio and “Redemption” and “Mors 


et Vita’, both first heard at the 
Birmingham Festival, were  sub- 
sequent results. 
Notes and Comments 

The eminent composer, Arthur 
Benjamin, will make his second ap- 
pearance as conductor of the Van- 


couver Symphony Orchestra shortly, 
when his own beautiful suite of 
ancient dances, “Cotillon’, recently 
played by Sir Ernest MacMillan, will 
be a feature. It will be recalled that 
at the same concert of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, the Brahms 
violin concerto was played by Jean de 
Rimanoczy; and he will repeat it with 
Mr. Benjamin at Vancouver. ‘“Cotil- 
lon” is to be played this season by the 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under John Barbirolli. 
Margaret Banks, a younger Van- 


couver dancer, who has been studying 
in London where she was last June 
awarded a scholarship in the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, has been doing a solo 
dance in “The Sleeping Beauty”, the 
Christmas ballet presented at this his- 
toric theatre now under the same 
management as the “Old Vic”’. 

Harry Chrimes, in former days a 
noted baritone in Vancouver and a 
pioneer in the production of Gilbert 





A NEW “QUASIMODO”. Charles Laughton, right, adds new horrors of make-up to the role made fam- 


ous by Lon Chaney in the current production of “The Hunchback of Notre Dame”. 


Left, Maureen 


O'Hara, as Esmeralda, the gypsy dancer, being compelled to confess to a murder which she did not 


commit. 


one time a newspaper man and in tha 
capacity lived in Shanghai for severa 
years, where he was active in ama 
teur operatic effort. Over 20 year 
ago he was closely associated with th: 
Canadian composer and comedia: 
B. C. Hilliam, now an entertainer wit 
BBC in London. 


COMING EVENTS 
ACK on 


after an absence of years 
Vladimir Horowitz, one of the out 


standing pianists of this generatior : 
Toronto’s music-lovers will hear hin 


this side of the 


five 


Atlant 


at Massey Hall on the evening ot 
Monday January 22nd, this being hi 
only Canadian appearance with th: 
exception of an Ottawa engagemer 
later in the Spring. 

The famous young pianist, no 
thirty-five, has been making his hom 
in Paris where he lives with his wift 
the former Wanda Toscanini, an 
their four-year-old daughter Sonia 
For his sold-out American tour, Ho: 
owitz emerges from a year of rest 
following an illness and, according t 
the European critics, is playing not 
only as brilliantly and sensational! 
as ever but with a new richness 
expression and maturity of style whic 
show clearly the results of the cor 
centrated study made possible by h 
months of retirement. 


oJ AMES BRIDIE, whose romant 
comedy “Tobias and the Ange 
Maurice Colbourne and Barry Jon: 
will present at the Royal Alexand: 
theatre upon their return from t! 
West Coast during the week of Jai 
uary 15th, was born in 1888 at Gla 
gow, where he formerly practised 
a physician. At Glasgow Universit 
he was a leader of undergraduat 
journalism, a caricaturist on the sta 
of G.U.M., in addition to sending 
criticisms for some of the 
newspapers, and writing 
student productions. 

During the war he campaigned, wit 
the R.A.M.C., in Flanders, Mesopot 
amia, Persia (the locale for “To! 
ias and the Angel”) and South Rus 
sia, publishing a book about the East 
ern part of this, entitled “Some Ta 
of Alexander.” 

He became associated with the Sco! 
tish National Theatre Society, 
whom several plays of his have be« 
produced. His plays ‘The Switchback 
and “A Sleeping Clergyman’—we1 
produced at the Malvern Festival 

Three further plays-—‘‘The Anaton 
ist,” “Tobias and the Angel” al 
“Jonah and the Whale” were produc: 
at the Westminster Theatre, Lor 
don, in 1931-32. His most recent su 
cesses have been ‘Mary Read,” “T! 
Black Eye,” “King of Nowhere” at 
“Susannah and the Elders.” 

“The Anatomist” gave Flora Ro 
son (now in Hollywood) her first su 
cessful part in London and brough 
back to the stage Henry Ainley 

James Bridie’s first link with Mau! 
ice Colbourne and Barry Jones wa 
in 1937 when the latter starred ir 
“The Switchback,” with the form« 
producing play at the Queen’s Londo! 

“Storm in a Teacup” is probabl 
the best known play to Canadian aud 





Glasg¢ 


plays f 


lences through its popularity as 
screen release 
Together with George Bernat 


Shaw and J. B. Priestly, James Bridi« 


is rated as the most original pla) 
wright in Britain today 
The inclusion of “Tobias and th 


Angel” in the trilogy selected by th 
British Council for the current Can 
adian tour provides a lighter vein in 
that to quote the author “it is 

sort of pocket anthology of all th 
fun there is to be got out of the the 
atre. There are many hundred bet 
tel but few that contain in 
one compass such a variety of oppo! 
tunities for delight.” 


plays, 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





A Novel of Attitudes 


BY EDGAR McINNIS 


BILIEVE THE HEART, by 
Holden. Oxford. $2.50. 


Raymond 


| \. NOT quite sure whether Mr, Hol- 
ien’s title, “Believe the Heart,” is 
nded to point a moral, or merely 
idorn a tale. If it’s the former, 
risky advice at best, and in the 
of this particular story it is one 
t hardly seems justified by results. 
Fo: if you take as a central character 
ghly emotional woman whose im- 
ses have already led her into a 
ber of serious predicaments, and 
{ tell her that what she should do 
more completely the 
nptings of her emotions, it doesn’t 
i an astrologer to prophesy that 
s headed for trouble. Yet, so far 
| can discover any central point in 
story, that seems to be the im- 
ition of the title; and in that case 
only surprising that the trouble 
more serious than it turns out 

ye in the end. 
\t the opening of this story, Leda 
more’s most significant possessions 
seem to be an incipient infant, a steel 
and a past. The steel mill she 
erited. The past she acquired part- 
trying to shake off an infatua- 
and partly by giving in to it. 
baby is the relic of a brief idyll, 
as mistress and then as wife, 
» the violent death of her hus- 
left her pregnant and a widow. 
subsequent story centres on 
s attempt to cope with the prob- 
presented by these three pos- 
ms, and her relations with the 
persons which those problems 
x into hér life. It can hardly be 
that she handles any of them 
successfully. Her attitude 
ird the doctor who helps her in 
ibirth, and who plays an im- 
tant part in a subsequent crisis, 
onfused and inconclusive. Her 
tude toward the young lawyer 
1 she makes general manager of 
steel mill is hardly clearer even 
gh she marries him half way 
igh the book. As for her past, 


to obey 
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the villain who embodies it lurks 
vaguely and menacingly for an un- 
conscionable time offstage, but when 
he does turn up his brief activity is in 
the nature of an anticlimax. And yet 
these qualities do not mean that the 
story is by any means devoid of in- 
terest. They do deprive it of certain 
possible elements of strength through 
a lack of coherent direction. But 
there remains the very human quality 
of this beautiful but perplexed young 
woman striving to find the best course 
in a very tangled situation; and 
around this essential element the story 
itself is built. 

The result might be called a 
psychological study, but could perhaps 
be described more precisely as a novel 
of attitudes. Mr. Holden is less con- 
cerned with Leda’s stream of con- 
sciousness (if any) than with her 
emotional approach to certain situa- 
tions, and still more to certain per- 
sons. His plot, except in so far as it 
is provided by the record of these 
successive attitudes, is of the 
sketchiest. Even his characters re- 
veal themselves only to the extent 
that the various episodes bring out 
particular qualities. But he has an 
absorbing interest in the interplay of 
their relations and the emotional give- 
and-take arising from a situation; and 
this is the quality that forms the 
chief substance of the novel. 

Within these limits it has consider- 
able interest and shows a very definite 
promise. It does, however, lack the 
strength and the coherence which 
might be provided by a_ sounder 
groundwork of construction. And 
while he deliberately presents Leda 
as a woman whose emotional quali- 
ties are more remarkable than her 
intellectual ones, I am not sure that 
he means to give the impression of 
instability, almost of abnormality, 
which she conveys at times. Her 
heart speaks too often in completely 
contradictory senses; and though she 
manages in the end to reach a Satis- 
factory solution of her problems, it is 
more by good luck than good man- 
agement. Mr. Holden may still feel 
that she should believe the heart, but 
more detached spectators are likely 
to feel that she will come off better 
in future if she cultivates a little 
intelligence. 


Men of Britain 
BY B. K. SANDWELL 


RIGHT HONORABLE GENTLEMEN, 
by “Watchman”. Musson. $3.50. 


T NO moment in past history 
have the personal character and 
political ability of the leaders of pub- 
lic life in Great Britain been of such 
overwhelming importance to the rest 
of the world and to Canada in par- 
ticular. The destinies of our chil- 
dren’s children for many generations 
to come will be not merely affected, 
but largely determined, by what 
these men do with the government 
of the great nation which has brought 
them to the front. This volume, ob- 
viously written by a man who has 
watched the great statesmen in ac- 
tion for fifteen or twenty years, and 
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THOMAS MITCHELL 
MAUREEN O'HARA 
EDMOND O'BRIEN 
ALAN MARSHAL 
WALTER HAMPDEN 
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2 HOURS OF UNBROKEN 
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JESSICA TANDY, as she appears in 

“Tobias and the Angel” at the Royal 

Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, week of 
January 15. 


has read carefully concerning their 
antecedents before that time, is a 
compendium of enlightening informa- 
tion, and a collection of what seem 
like very accurate judgments, about 
some fifteen of the leading parlia- 
mentarians. If the “left” is very 
scantily represented, that cannot be 
charged as a fault against the au- 
thor; he has a perfect right to in- 
quire, as he does, whom else he could 
reasonably have put into this short 
catalogue beside Sir Stafford Cripps 
and the two or three much less im- 
portant persons who come into the 
chapter “Who Leads Labor?” 

The author is a great admirer of 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, but this 
side idolatry; he thinks that he was 
too much of a gentleman to evaluate 
properly the complete baseness of 
Hitler’s character. He does not ap- 
pear convinced that 3ritain and 
France could not have made a stand 
against Hitlerism in 1938; but he 
makes no reference to the political 
state of France at the time, and has 
no claim to expert knowledge or in- 
side information on the question of 
military preparedness. He makes a 
strong and valuable point of the fact 
that the same dogged determination 
which carried Chamberlain so far on 
the road of appeasement will now be 
invaluable in keeping Great Britain 
steadily on the path towards complete 
victory. The chapters on Simon and 
Eden are fairly caustic. There is a 
suggestion that the exquisite An- 
thony is lacking in the vigor and 
“punch” which are necessary at times 
in a man who is to do the biggest 
jobs in politics. Churchill, Chamber- 
lain, Cripps, and above all Lloyd 
George (who is possibly from the 
dramatic standpoint the most fascin- 
ating character in this portrait gal- 
lery) are all capable of this ruthless- 
ness when necessary; Mr. Eden has 
not yet shown the capacity. 

The impression that one gathers 
from this book is that at a crucial 
moment in history there are not 
thirty people in England who mat- 
ter; there are probably only three. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill 
dominate this book as they domin- 
ate the public mind, and Mr. Lloyd 
George would dominate with them 
if it were not so entirely obvious 
that he cannot dominate more than 
a year or two longer. Lord Halifax 
is not in the same perspective at all. 
He is described as ‘“‘the earnest seeker 
after the good in other men’s souls. 
To few of these human souls could 
his advance to the premiership cause 
deep distaste. But how many of 
them can see in the large and gentle 
being the kind of Prime Minister 
who might have to lead the nation 
through the final stages of the 
fiery test of war?” And after the 
front-rank three perhaps nobody 


seems to stand forward any more 
clearly than Mr. Duff Cooper, whose 
prophecies have been more extensive- 
ly vindicated than those of any other 
statesman in the group. 


To Hastening Ills 


BY W. S. MILNE 


CAPITAL CITY, by Mari Sandoz. M« 
Clelland and Stewart. $2.50. 


FOUND this depressing in its al- 

most unrelieved picture of vice, 
stupidity and corruption. It is the 
story of the capital of a mid-western 
state, disguised as Franklin, Kanewa. 
The leading citizens, the old aristoc- 
racy, are those whose grandfathers 
had settled there. Now they are rich 
and gone to seed in a very unpleasant 
way. The city is a parasite, fattening 
on the state capitol and university at 
the expense of the farmers and small 
manufacturers and, of course, labor. 
The place seethes with corruption, 
political, social, economic and moral. 
In the midst of this ordure-pile are 
hatched two secret societies. One is 
the Gold Shirts, run by ex-convicts 
and the young sons of the first 
families, and financed by Big Interests 
vaguely located in the East. The other 
is the Christian Crusaders, led by an 
ignorant demagogue, a former quack 
medicine man, who is guided in all 
that he does by a female astrologer. 
He too is financed by the Money Boys. 
Lynchings, arson, beatings, suicides 
and scandals mark the careers of 
these two organizations, particularly 
the Gold Shirts. Both are alike 
opposed to labor organization, and 
raise the old cry of Jews and Reds. 
Things go from bad to worse. In the 
election campaign, the decent and re- 
forming elements are completely 
swamped, and the best man is killed 
in a celebratory riot. 

The book starts very slowly, with 
a series of somewhat involved family 
histories and short and scandalous 
biographies, somewhat reminiscent of 
the “Spoon River Anthology.” It takes 
a long time to make clear the main 
path of the story, but then it moves 
almost too swiftly to a very melo- 
dramatic and not completely clear 
conclusion. The best part of it is 
the account of how one of the history 
staff of the state university was feted 
on publication of her book dealing 
with the early history of the com- 
munity, until people actually got 
around to reading the book, when she 
was almost run out of town. However, 
when a big movie company bought it 
for production, they were ready to 
reinstate her triumphantly. The story 
gives the incidental low-down on 
small-town college life, fraternity 
scandals, faculty intrigues, and other 
unpleasantnesses, in addition to the 
main theme of the growth of fascism 
as a result of corrupt government. 
Suppressed and exploited labor when 
it attempts to organize in its own de- 
fense becomes the scapegoat. It is all 
a singularly vivid picture of what 
happens to a society that, having made 
money the standard of achievement, 
breeds a generation that has power 
with no sense of responsibility, and a 
culture limited to appreciation only 
of the outward and visible signs of 
money success. It is the fungoid 
growth of the golden dung-pile. Fungi 
do not live long, it is true, but they 
may smell and spread and_ poison 
while they last, and the process of 
destruction may tear down more than 
the destroyers are aware of. It would 
be nice to think that Canada is en- 
tirely different from the United States. 
“Capital City’ in not recommended 
to those who like a pleasant story. 
It is a shocking book, in the literal 
sense of that much-abused word. 


The New Books 


“Let the People Sing” by J. B. 
Priestley. Macmillan. $2.79. A book 
which critics have compared favor- 
ably to the author’s “Good Compan- 
ions.” 

“That Which is Hidden” by Robert 
Hichens. Cassell. $2.50. The mystery 
behind Sir Chesney Blagrove, who 
retired from a_ lucrative practice 
while at the height of his career as 
a doctor. 








FILM PARADE 





Horrors and High Jinks 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


DON’T quite know why Charles 

Laughton’s “Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” should have kept reminding 
me of “Beautiful Joe” but it did. 
Maybe it was because the monster 
had such a fond, foolish way of 
responding to kindly. treatment. 
Maybe it was the noises he kept mak- 
ing, eloquent but sub-human. Or 
maybe it was just the impression of 
considerable natural plainness en- 
hanced by ingenious mutilation. 

Obviously the producers of “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame” wanted 
to scare us stiff with the Hunchback, 
and they weren't for wasting any 
effects. So they fed us the horror bit 
by bit. First the faces of the crowd 
who had just caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Pere. Westmore’s masterpiece. 
Then a shot showing a back view of 
the monster shambling down a 
cathedral passage-way. Then, sur- 
realistically, a section of a human 
face, screen-wide, with one round eye 
crazily rolling in the middle. And 
finally, The Works. 

“The Hunchback of Notre Dame” is 
notable chiefly for its shock-values. 
The Laughton make-up, the vermi- 
nous, brutal, Fifteenth Century 
crowds, the scenes of unparalleled 
sadism flogging, pilloring, hanging, 
racking -are obviously there to make 
us jump and squirm, and are about 
as subtle in their intention as that 


popular, practical joke, the hotfoot. 
Much of the film is impressive un- 
doubtedly - the sombre, splendid 
photography, the skilful handling of 
crowds, the detailed Gothic glories of 
Notre Dame. But it is essentially a 
horror-film. And like most horror- 
films it tends to over-reach itself and 
become grotesque to the point of 
absurdity. 

“A Girl Must Live” is a wonderful 
restorative for people who have been 
suffering for years from English film- 
comedy poisoning. As a fairly gen- 
eral rule, English comedy, both on 
stage and screen has the quality of an 
intimate family joke simply up- 
roarious to members of the family, 
but bewildering and often dull to out- 
siders. There is the language barrie! 
too. The people certainly look and 
act comical, but frequently you can’t 
tell whether they are talking Lanca- 
shire or Chinese; and you have a 
depressed feeling that even if you 
got ’round those slurred consonants 
you wouldn’t as an outsider find any- 
thing exactly convulsing behind them. 

Well, “A Girl Must Live” has the 
language difficulty too. But in this 
case the result is stimulating rather 
than merely stupefying. The cracks 
you are able to catch leave you with 
nothing but regret for the ones you 
may have missed. In fact before “A 
Girl Must Live” completes its long 








eHOW CAN I HAVE 
“THE ELIZABETH ARDEN LOOK”? 


e@ What beauty routine can | follow..simply..in my own home? 


@ What preparations shall | use to keep my 


skin soft and smooth? 








ESSENTIALS 
IS THE 
ANSWER 


iv 


Aapena 
CLEANSING 
CREAM 

zane i ane 





Used faithfully by lovely, well-groomed women all over 
the world...these are the basic steps toward ‘The 
Elizabeth Arden Look’’. Ardena Cleansing Cream or Fluffy 
Cleansing Cream — because thorough cleansing is so vital 
to healthy, beautiful skin... Ardena Skin Lotion to freshen 
...Velva Cream to soothe and soften...or Orange Skin 
Cream if your skin tends toward dryness. 


Ardena Cleansing Cream $1.10 to $6.00; Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream 
$1.10 to $6.00; Ardena Skin Lotion $1.10 to $15.00; Ardena Velva Cream 
$1.10 to $6.00; Ardena Orange Skin Cream $1.10 to $8.00 


lagehdTr Arcton 
Salons: SIMPSON'S — Toronto and Montreal 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS TORONTO 





All of South America beckons as never be- 
=s fore! Ever since President Roosevelt advo- 

cated his “Good Neighbor” policy for the 

Western Hemisphere, South America has 

become the object of an increasingly 
= enthusiastic travel interest. 


Today the luxury of Grace Line’s’Santa” ships 
and of the “Good Neighbor Fleet” of Moore 
McCormack Lines make the neighborliness 
of the Americas a travel reality. Enjoy the 
gaiety, the hospitality, the comfort of normal 
travel to peaceful, neutral, colorful SOUTH 
AMERICA now! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT FOR DETAILS OF ALL 
EXPENSE CRUISES AND TOURS OF VARYING DURATION 
SPECIAL INDEPENDENT TOURS OF SOUTH AMERICA BY 
STEAMER PLANE OR BOTH ARRANGED UPON REQUEST 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Toront 





»s King St., W., ‘Phone Elgin $221, Ont 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Travel Fund 


* * 


and happy run I’m going back to dis- may not be any milestone in screer 
cover—even if I have to lay my ear history but it seems to mark the spot 
right up against the screen—if the at which British producers have 
whole of the theatrical landlady’s con- parted with their comedy 
versation was as funny as the parts recipes-—-roughly classifiable as trifle 
I was able to distinguish. and suet pudding. It isn’t polite and 
The characters themselves are typi- it isn’t stupefying Maybe its odd 
cal enough the boarding-house- charm lies just in the fact that any- 
keeper, her guests, a skivvy out of thing so typically English should be 
“Punch”, a “nice” English girl in- produced in a_ style so riotously 
clined to be snippy, (Margaret Lock- American 
wood) a young Earl and his Aunt Hollywood studios have their fam- 
Primrose, ete. The fascinating thing ily jokes too, and one of them is 
is to see all tnese familiar and rather Adolphe Menjou in an old-fashioned 
leisurely types rushed along at a _night-shirt. Another is to have Mr 
pace that leaves them fairly holding Menjou pick up a telephone, shout 
on to their hats. It’s a little as into it, “Just a minute, Mabel” and 
though they’d all been hustled out of go away. That's in “The House- 
a char-a-bane and loaded on a roller keeper’s Daughter” too. However, it 
coaster. The actual pace, of course, isn’t a film entirely for the initiated 
isn’t set by the gentry but by two It’s familiar murder-mystery-comedy 
fast-working chorus girls (René Hous- with a crowd of gangsters, a screw- 
ton and Lilli Palmer), a pair that Miss ball murderer, a Donald Meek parody 
Clare Boothe might be proud to claim. of a city editor, Joan Bennett (in 
These are the girls who must live, at black-wig) as the  housekeeper’s 
as fancy a figure as possible. There’s daughter, and Adolphe Menjou as a 
an American producer as well, who police reporter in the best Front Page 
talks reasonably authentic screen- tradition. It’s pretty much made up 
American (“Aunt Primrose,” he mar- of borrowings but the parts, being in- 
vels, “Ain’t that old-world?”). And, terchangeable, interlock snugly and 
in the casual way of British studios, everything moves confidently and 
they have thrown in the great George fast. It’s American comedy taken at 
Robey in a supporting part. the American tempo, so naturally 
It all adds up to something un- hasn’t quite the quality of surprise 
usual, certainly. “A Girl Must Live” 


cele 
stock 


that distinguishes “A Girl Must Live”. 
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GOLF ON THE SOUTH’S BEST I8-HOLE COURSE 


New 


Fireproot 
100 Rooms 
Jar 15 


Booking Office 


zy GOLF W/THOUT 
STEEP HILLS 


(At Hotel Door) 
FREE 
TO WEEKLY GUESTS 















Average 337 Sunshiny Days Yearly 


Weekly Guests Enjoy Horseback Riding With- 
out Charge—Excellent Tennis—Quail Shooting 
Skeet Selective Clientele. 





Management: Pat Carroll Waterman 


rn Ee 
America’s Winter 
Golf Capital 
All Outdoor Recreations iol Cay 
Riding—Polo—Quail Shooting Golf Free 
American Plan—Reasonable Rates To Weekly Guests 


Hotel Weylin, 40 East 54th Street — PLaza 3-9100 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 





In Southern California ] 


INOW VWINVWS 
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S 
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NOC T VE WINTER 


R ESO 


NT ACCOMMODATIONS 
PLAN RATES 
F DESIRED 





MIRAMAR HOTEL 


ATOP THE 


CALIFORNIA - 


‘ 


PALISADES OVERLOOhHING THE PACIFIC 


THIRTY MINUTES TO 


LOS ANGELES SHOPPING DISTRICT 


New FILLY tHe swirt 


=~" SKY-WAY TO SUNNY 





PHNRAVEIL 


to Barbados by Pan-American Airways 


are maintained, now as before. 


by rail or air to Miami—thence in only 46 hours 
Regular services 


A wide choice of ships 


from New York also operate to regular schedules 


Join the flight from the chilly North! 
of sunshine or sport or rest 
its idyllic existence imperturbed 


winter 


motor 
beaches 


mean temperature of 76 


change rate enables you to live more cheaply than at home! 


Spend a week ora 
.. for Barbados continues 
Play golf, tennis... fish... 
lounge and swim on the world’s finest bathing 
to the accompaniment of bracing breezes and a 
And remember a favourable ex- 


e/ irther information and booklet on Barbados, apply to your travel 
agent r Canadian-W est-Indian League, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal or 
The Barbados Publicity Committee, Bridgetoun, Barbados, B.W 1 
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BERMUDA is a yachtman’s paradise. 


Pleasure yachts and small sailboats are available for hire. 





PORTS OF CALL 





Nine Days in Bermuda 


(THERE is nothing like a brief vaca- 

tion for a 
short, dark, cold days of winter begin 
to pale. A jaunt to a “foreign” land 


for even a few days can be as bene- 
ficial to the spirit as a month spent 
at some familiar weekend haunt 


where one sees the same faces year 


“pick-me-up” as the 


ifter year. 

Six hundred and fifty miles from 
New York, the Bermudas, a cluster of 
semi-tropical islands. that 
ly the British flag, await those who 
pack their necessities in a suitcase 
and leave their troubles at home 

“Bermuda is still the quiet, easy- 
going place that it always has been 
Bicycles and slow trotting horses still 
pass up and down our streets and 
roads,” This was a statement made 
by Sir Stanley Spurling, a member 
of the Bermuda Parliament, in denial 
of rumors that war-time conditions 
were evident in the Coral Isles. 

It was hardly necessary for him 
to answer the question, “Do you want 
tourists in Bermuda now that the Em- 
pire is at war?’, because travelers are 
being beckoned by air and by sea. 
Also no passports or visas are required. 
The Pan-American Clipper ships make 
four round-trip flights to Bermuda 
each week, and it requires just five 
flying hours to reach Bermuda from 
New York. 

The United States Lines President 
Roosevelt sails from New York each 
Saturday at three and reaches Ber- 
muda every Monday morning. She 
leaves Bermuda Tuesday afternoon to 
arrive back in New York Thursday 
morning 

By allowing the ship to return to 
New York and waiting for the next 
return trip, it is possible to have nine 
days in 3ermuda, enjoying the 
warmth and beauty of the spot. Nine 
days in Bermuda will just make the 
tourist wish for more, but particularly 
for those who are tasting Bermuda's 


giorious 
f 
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BERMUDA has no automobiles. 
Charles Kirwen Bernard will ride, not in an automobile, but in a new State 
coach drawn by four spanking greys which were imported from Canada, 





BY MURIEL PIERPOINT 


loveliness for the first time, it can be 
a satisfying length for a visit: one that 
will make the visitor become Ber- 
muda-minded. 

Despite war abroad, Bermuda pre- 
sents a peace-like atmosphere for the 
visitors. The immediate future for the 
Islands is quite gay. The cottage 
colony is well occupied as home own- 
ers prefer Bermuda's tranquility to 
urban life. The rental season appar- 
ently is going to be a normal one 


No Traffic 


Automobiles are still conspicuously 
absent in Bermuda. The new Govern- 
or, Lieutenant-General Sir Denis John 
Charles Kirwen Bernard will ride, not 
in an automobile, but in a new State 
coach drawn by four spanking grays 
which were imported from Canada. 
He will avoid gasoline fumes as other 
governors have done before him. 

The sports life of the Islands will 
be keener than usual this year. The 
new Governor is sports-minded and 
his participation will serve to increase 
local enthusiasm. Governor Bernard 
has already put his new One-Design 
boat, Westra, into the water and 
will take part in the fleet of nine 
boats of that class that sail every 
Thursday afternoon in Great Sound. 

The golf courses are in fine condi- 
tion and tournaments will be pro- 
moted as usual. Every golfer wants 
to test his skill at the Mid-Ocean 
course, where the holes are patterned 
after famous ones from courses all 
over the world. 

Sightseeing in Bermuda can be 
classified as work or play, depending 
upon how well you ride a bicycle. If 
hills bother you, there are trains and 
carriages to simplify the “conveyance” 
problem. Bermuda has less than 20 
square miles of territory, but some of 


Even the new Governor, Lieutenant-General 


its spots seem relatively far away, and-+ 
yet they should be seen. 

The best way to see Bermuda is to 
divide the hours between sightseeing 
and sports activities. Take a jaunt 
out to Mid-Ocean for golf and you see 
the South Shore road and the vast 
expanses of pink beaches 


“Rubbernecking” 


For a most pleasant afternoon, take 
the newly inaugurated Harbor Islands 
Cruise, introduced by William H. Wil- 
ton. 

Leaving the dock at Hamilton at 
2 p.m. each afternoon in his 31-foot 
cruiser, Yvonne, Mr. Wilton picks up 
his passengers at hotel landings and 
tours more than 50 islands in Little 
Sound, Great Sound, Ely’s Harbor 
and Granaway Deep. 

To give his passengers an idea of 
3ermuda game fishing, Wilton trolls 
a feather lure while navigating Ely’s 
Harbor. While the boat does not 
move fast enough to entice the big 
barracuda into striking, a snake-fish 
or dog-fish often is hooked. When 
the shallowest sands are reached, the 
pilot stops the boat and spears a 
spiny sea-urchin on the long gaff 
hook, bringing it on deck for the 
guests to see. 

There are few who return from Mr. 
Wilton’s tour of the Islands who do 
not revisit the spots he briefly de- 
scribes. Nearly all the passengers try 
deep-sea fishing again before they sail 
for home. The trip serves as a grand 
introduction to Bermuda. 


No Wardrobe Problem 


It is never winter in the Coral 
Islands but from November through 
February, tweed clothes, the kind 
that Bermuda shops display to such 
advantage, are comfortable when the 
sun is not shining. There is a nip 
to the air in the evening, and light- 
weight pastel clothes with a little 
warmth will be the thing to pack. 

Your packing problems are not dif- 
ficult. If flying to Bermuda, you 
are restricted to 44 pounds of luggage 
carried free of charge, but according 
to notes on the technique of packing 
which were distributed recently at a 
meeting of the Fashion Group in New 
York, you can carry everything you 
need within the limitations. 

If it’s cold when you leave home, 
wear a pastel suit under a coat. They 
can be worn separately in Bermuda. 
Don’t bother to take hats unless you 
sunburn easily. You rarely wear 
them in Bermuda and a toque will 
serve for traveling purposes. Take 
comfortable shoes with low heels and 
a pair that will not scuff when riding 
a bicycle. Don’t take new shoes. Sev- 
eral light evening dresses for dancing 
on hotel terraces are essential. Ber- 
muda is one resort where an evening 
coat is not required for style. It is 
quite chic to appear with a polo coat 
over a lace evening gown. Furs are 
nice to have along, but by no means 
necessary. 

Sports dresses are seen more than 
the spectator sports type. Even if 
you ride in a carriage you feel more 
comfortable looking like the strong 
lassies who can make the hills under 
their own power. Remember that 
Bermudians favor the “long” shorts 
not more than four inches above the 
knee. The ever popular play-suits 
with matching skirts solve the prob- 
lem. 

And here are three important 
“dont's” for the cruise wardrobe, by 
sea or air: 

Don't take anything you'll wear 
only once—-it isn’t worth the space. 

Don't take anything that won't 
stand dampness and spray 

Don’t take anything that will muss, 
unless it’s so pretty that it’s worth 
the trouble of pressing it for every 
wearing. 
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The Pine leedles 


Knollwood, Southern Pines, N. €. 


M one like aclub than a hotel 


—our own 18-hole golf 
course, superb putting course, 
tennis courts, bridle trails, 
hunting preserve — surround 


luxurious fireproof building. 
{ttractive Rates 


EMMETT FE. BOONE, Manager 
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COME WEST THIS 
WINTER! 
There’s warmth and sun- 
shine on your own Pacific 
Coast! An Evergreen Play- 
ground with a_ climate 
designed for living ...a 
myriad winter attractions 
and among them the 
completely equipped but 
modestly priced Spa at 

Harrison Hot Springs. 
Winter rates are low: actually 


it’s sound economy to winter 
on the Coast. 


ty Po WS 
victoria MENT TRINO® caNanA 








Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 
SICKNESS by 
SEA. AIR ond 


Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 
WALTER 3. BUIZBY, INC. 









NACTONAL| 


DE CUBA 


Delight in the diversions 
of this superb—yet inex- 
pensive—resort hotel in 
the center of Havana's 
brilliance. Enjoy the salt- 
water pool, fine tennis 
courts — variety of other 
sports attractions — and 
star-lit Bajo la Luna, Ha- 
vana’s newest supper club. 
Every room has a charm- 
ing view ... its own pri- 
vate bath eee here, at the 


largest hotelinthe tropics. 


room with bath. Double $9 


5 a day up for outside single 
up per day. 


* * * 


Apply to TRAVEL AGENTS, 
or the New York Office, 17 
East 42nd Street, or the 
Resident Manager in Havana. 


e & -®@ 


HAVANA 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Coach fares to Florida are lowest in 
history. And Coast Line service is the finest. 


Here are two new coach trains that 
provide newest luxuries for comfortable 
day and night travel. The only Reclining- 
Chair-Car trains serving ALL East Coast re- 
sorts. Individual reclining seats. Spacious 
dressing rooms. Subdued lighting. All seats 
reserved. All-one-class. Low-priced meals 
in beautiful diners. Passenger agent, male 
attendants, maid aboard each train. Many 
unusual features. Yet no extra fares. 


Take your choice. And speed in 
safety over the only double track route 
between the East and Florida. 





NEWEST stainless-steel, Diesel - powered 
streamliner. Champion in speed and luxuries 
as well as name. Tavern-Lounge-Observation 
car. Also serves Jacksonville 


VACATIONER 


THE early-arrival companion train of The 
Champion. ALL super-de-luxe Reclining- 
chairs. NEW smart Tavern-Lounge car. NEW 
schedules—2 hours faster. Arrives all East 
Coast Resorts before noon 


The Champion and Vacationer are 


by Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and Florida East Coast Railway. 


COACH FARES FROM WASHINGTON 





» 
Sponsored 


TO 1-WAY RD-TRIP 
Jacksonville $12.50 $22.50 
Palm Beach 17.00 30.60 
ee 18.00 32.40 


Other points in proportion 


Consult Your Local Ticket Agent, or 


R.S. VOIGT, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
16 East 44th Street New York 
MUrray Hill 2-0800 


FOATLANYTIC = 


COAST LINE 


‘ RAILROAD. 


— 


OaTHe 
BOARDWALK 


Marlborough 
aheahten 


ATLANTIC CITY 


JOSIAH WHITE 
& SONS CO 


Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 
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Will You Dine With Us? 


BY JANET MARCH 


"OU know that look of virtue on the 


face of your old school friend when 
she says at tea, “I must hurry home, 
we are having the Smiths, the Browns 
and the Jones to dinner.” All yout 
evil past floats before you between 
two bites of a crumpet, and you re- 
member, ah so vividly, that you too 
owe a dinner to the Jones, the Browns 
and the Smiths and to many 
besides. , 


others 





THE CONVOY SUIT, dreamed up by 
English fashion designers for travelers 
by sea. It is claimed the suit will 
keep its wearer afloat for three weeks 
—which may or may not be a recom- 
mendation. These suits are made of a 
new insulating material which the 
Royal Air Force use for their overalls 
on account of its great warmth, 


(ome South 


To THE = 


OREND\ 


On Tampa Bay, ever- 
looking tropical park, near all sports 
and activitie Pleasant social life. 
Famous cuisine. American plan. Se- 
lect clientele... . Soreno Lund, Mgr. 















LIFE IS AS PLEASANT 
AND PEACEFUL AS EVER 


“Goon 


* In the U. S. unrestricted travel area; no passports or visas 
needed. Sail under American flag on this popular transatlantic 
liner to this British pleasure island. All golf courses open. Beach 


life — sailing. See your travel agent. 


ROUND 
SATU RDAY from + 


Every 


Every TU 


Air Service: 





FARES “°° 
ARE train 
LOW 


ESD AY from 


Added days in 


FLORIDA 


... Without added expense 


Flash from bleak winter to warm sunshine 
safe from storm, from traffic delays. 
No time out for overnight stops or other 
interruptions. When vacation hours are 


all too short... 
added expense. Go the way that gets 


you there... BY TRAIN. 


This Season... faster schedules take you 


there much quicker. 
ly air-conditioned for greater comfort. 


your cor 


venient, econom 


ical way! 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


NEW YORK 
BERMUDA 


4 round-trip flights weekly 































add to them without 


_. all trains complete- 


and send For reservations consult 
by H. &. HEAL, Canedion 
Passenger Agent, 606 
Canadian Pacific Bidg., 69 


Yonge Street, Elgin 7220. 


the con 





The holiday season is over, the child- 
ren have gone back to school, the ex- 
change is too high to go South, your 
husband hasn't caught “flu” yet, and 
there doesn’t seem to be a decent 
excuse on the market. It’s true that 
you still wade into the living room 
through the remnants of Christmas 
clutter. It’s odd that the great relig- 
ious feast of the Christian church im- 
plies keeping nuts, raisins and boxes 
of candy around your living room, and 
that politeness calls for your mother- 
in-law’s gift vase to desecrate your 
mantelpiece until January has passed 
There are a few spots on the rug too. 
Rum drinks heavy with lemon juice 
and brown sugar add to Christmas 
cheer, but make indelible stains. You 
just have to do some nippy work 
With the occasional chairs until you 
can spare your floor covering to the 
cleaners. 

Here are two menus for dinner, 
the first considerably more compli- 
cated than the second, which can be 
done for the most part ahead of time 
Choose according to the size and ex- 
tent of your staff. 


Scalloped Oysters 


Chablis 
Consomme 
Chicken Florentine 
Broccoli Hollandaise 
Potato Chips 
Moselle 
Apple Fritters 
Coffee 


Hard Sauce 


Liqueurs 


Scalloped Oysters 


Take the oysters out of their shells 
and remove that horrible little round 
hard bit which grows at one end. 
Put them back. Sprinkle with peppe1 
and salt, and on top of each one put 
a third of a strip of thinly-cut side 
bacon. Put them under the broile: 
until the bacon is crisp and the oyste 
hot and serve at once. Four 
to a person is enough when they are 
done this way, and when the oysters 
are fair-sized Blue Points. Chablis 
is the wine for oysters. 


oysters 


Chicken Florentine 


Cut up two medium-sized chickens 

about three and a half pounds—each 
into four pieces, and season them well 
with salt, ground cloves, 
paprika, and sauté them in a mix- 
ture half of oil and half of butter 
Take a pound of raw unsmoked ham 
and cut it up into dice, and add it to 


neppe 
pe pper, 


the chicken. Keep stirring so that 
all the meat colors evenly. When 


cooked take out the meat and put it 
to keep warm and add to the liquid 
in the pan a wineglass of white wine, 
six tablespoonfuls of tomato sauce 
and two cupfuls of Spanish Sauce 

made by melting 8 tablespoonfuls of 
butter—and adding 2 chopped carrots, 
2 chopped onions, half a pound of 
chopped ham, half a pound of neck 
of veal cut up, marjoram, 1 bay leaf, 
parsley, 1 garlic clove, 1 sprig thyme, 
2 whole cloves, 6 pepper-corns, '» tea- 
spoon of allspice. Fry all this briskly 
until it browns. Pour off the butter 
and save it. To what is left in the 
saucepan add three chopped tomatoes 
and two quarts of beef broth—tinned 
consomme is good. Simmer for an 
hour. Skim and strain. Take the 
butter left from frying, stir in five 
tablespoonfuls of flour and lightly 
brown, add the strained broth slowly 
and stir until it thickens. As it cools 
stir in a glass of sherry. This recipe 
will give you more than you need 





NIGHT 





DESPITE THE WAR, fashion shows 

designed this pale primrose wool jersey 
for use the one time with the chick- 
en but it is a delicious sauce and 
keeps, and it is a pity to go to that 
trouble without enjoying it at least 
twice. 

Pour the two 
to the chicken and add small mush- 
room heads, and salt and lemon juice 
to taste, and let simmer 
in the oven until hot and 


cupfuls of sauce on- 


over a very 
iow fire or 


Apple Fritters 


Take four medium-sized apples and 


core them and slice them. Make a 
batter with 

1 cup of flour 

2 eggs 


» tablespoonfuls of brandy 
2 cup of wate! 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


salt 


yolks until they are 
thick, add the flour and the 
beat until light, adding the brandy, 
beat the egg whites to a stiff broth 
and stir them into the batter 
the slices of apple in and cook in boil- 
ing fat. Serve with hard sauce 


Beat the egg 
salt, 


T 
Drop 


Fish 
Mixed Grill 


Soup 


Green Satad 
Chestnut Cream 


Coffee 


Fish Soup 


1 pound of cod 

6 oysters 

crab 

chopped tomatoes 
sliced onion 
leek, chopped 
clove of garlic 
bay leaf 

arsley, thyme 


4 peppercorns 
9 


~ 


1 
1 
1 
1 


tablespoons of spaghetti 
1 tablespoonful of grated cheese 
2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 


salt 


Fry the onion, garlic and leek in 


the olive oil. Add tomatoes and sea- 






FOR THE YOUNG THING fortunate enough to be spending the winter 
months in the South, Jacques Heim designs this charming tailored suit in 


natural linen.—Pbotograph by Georges Saad, Paris. 





go on in England. Norman Hartnell 
wedding dress for the war-time bride 






sonings and simmer un t 
is on the point of stick 1 
f a glassful of whit 
art of boiling water. h 
and simmer for three quarters of an 
hour vered. Drop the crab _ int 





boiling water and cook for ten min- 


utes. Cool and remove the meat, and 
add it and the spaghett ind cook 
for ten minutes, then add the ovsters 
ind when they curl serve 


Mixed Grill 


Mixed Grill is an 
ing thin 


one platter it simplifies the 


resslVe-l0O0K- 





g to serve and as it is all on 
t 


passing 





of dishes when you have only one 
maid. You can put anything 
mixed grill, although of urs 
must have bacon, lamb 

ooms and sliced tomatoes 

at IS mn the side 


Chestnut Cream 


2 dozen blanched chestnuts 
2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
1 cup of milk 
x cup of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of almonds ut 


through the nut mill 





1 teaspoon of grated ind 

1 cup of whipped cream 

2 tablespoontuls of curacao 

Boil the chestnuts and press them 


through the strainer, soak the gelatine 
in 4 tablespoonfuls of milk, and put 
the rest of the ik in the 
boiler with the sugar, rind and 
almonds. Stir until the sugar melts, 
and then add the 
Take off the fire 
ing point and let cool and strain into 
the chestnut When the mix- 
ture is smooth add wine and fold in 
the whipped cream. Mold and chill 
with more 






double 


lemon 


soaked gelatine 


when it is at boil- 


puree 


serve cream 
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YOUR BABY 
DESERVES THESE 
SUPERIOR FOODS 


@ Still a baby, but graduated from 














the strained foods class... natut 
tl res a de S 4 il] t 
| nl r | yOdS \ ae t st 
l C diced or Cr | Rea y to 
s Del S ly seasoned 
; 5 57 es quality 
and purity. At your dealer's today. 
12 TASTY KINDS—Creamed Tomato and 
Rice—Creamed I 1 Potatoe Creamed 
Green Veget Creamed I 1 Vegetables 
I I 1 | ( k Fa 2 \ 
e | Car s—M 1 \ es 
» I PT i p I 
Pud g Ay Fig and Date | 


COUFIN? 
SW SHEINZZ: 
hy \SHICKEN FARINA 

VEGETABLE 

PORRIDGE 

For c 








When Mark Twain said no one does 


j 
anything about the weather, he | 
reckoned without Bovril. The answer ; 
to a cold, damp climate is hot Bovril, 
the bracing beef drink that stimulates 
without later letting you down. 


Thousands of Canadians now drink 
Bovril for its delicious beef flavor. 
It's so easy to make... just stir a 
teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water. 


BOVRIL 


IS CONCENTRATED 


BEEF GOODNESS 


36M4 







Lv. Detroit . . 11:45 P.M. 


Sleeping Cars Open 10:00 P.M 






Head southward to Florida where health 
and happiness thrive under the cheerful 
warmth of a summer time sun all through 
the winter. Ride the ‘‘F 
Direct, scenic route via Hampton to both 
coasts of Florida and Central Florida. 





orida Sunbeam.” 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED : 





Berths, sections, bedrooms, compart 








ments, drawing rooms. Lounge cars. 
Through de luxe coach, Detroit 
to Miami. Reclining seats. 
No extra rail cost to visit both coasts of 
Florida and to stop over at Asheville, N.C 












Pwo Other Trains to FLORIDA Daily 


PONCE DE LEON ROYAL PALM 
Ly. Detroit 11:35A.M. Ly Detroit 11:45 P.M 











Trains ieave Michigan Central Terminal 


TICKET YOUR AUTOMOBILE 
—at low cost. Ask Ticket Agent. 




















NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
Phone Elgin 8173 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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SATURDAY 
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January 13, 1940 








Gardens and Other Things 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


UT in Pasadena a vitamin-treated the shop below. There was one bed- 
daffodil shot its flowering stalk room and the four sons slept on army 
thicker than a man’s thumb, 42 inches cots in the dining-room. Everything 
in the air, with the flower so large Was spotlessly clean but the amenities 
a salad plate was concealed behind it. of life were few 
A red Tea Rose developed a five-inch One day last fall one of Toronto’s 
bud. A three-inch camellia cutting posh interior decorating firms was 
was rooted and grown into a 14-inch called in for consultation Their 
shrub in 11 months. Bare-root roses representative was met by the matri- 
have been transplanted in the middle arch of the family—still a compar- 
of the flowering season without the atively young woman in her late 
loss of a bud. Shrubs with roots sim- thirties—who told him the story we 


ilarly bereft of protection have have just told you 

weathered the ordeal of transplanting, ‘We work hard, but we live like 
and languishing trees and other plants gipsies. And now I want you to help 
have burgeoned into new vitality. me make a home to which my child- 


en will be bring their 


I proud to 
friends. I want only the best, and 1 


Credit for these remarkable happen 
ings in the plant world goes, not to the 


California climate, but to the discov- want it to be beautiful.” 

ery of the uses of Vitamin B-1 in It was a challenge to stir the cockles 
horticulture. (It is not recommended f any interior decorator’s heart 

for the vegetable species Canadian The large front apartment on the 

















gardeners now reading these words same floor was taken over and up- 
with a speculative glint in their eyes heaval began. Plumbers tore out the 
will be interested to know that it has old bathrooms and built in gleaming 
been rroved by the Department of tiled affairs. A fireplace in the spac 
griculture at Ottaw i is double drawing-room was panel 
The new int 1 I omes In a i from ceiling to floor with mirror 
Ow de vi S led t vater Painters covered dark woodwork with 
Plants are watered th it about once ght paint and a crew of paper-hang- 
each w I Se ts i hung wallpape: hosen after 
month. I tween nes th ints h vivacious consultation, to blend 
ece S ns S \ I olo S m planned 
ite! With ea 1 Lge f the Floors were ered with broadloon 
stuff ~ ng m st sha Yards and 
oxa 1en vards f materia were made into 
added va i S y n g glass irtains w } + ¢ h 
solution s ( intless ards of beau 
eries Vita n Ss nt ecame drape! 
enough t f S I <itchen was trans 1 int 
those n I irines 

1 1 in I very OuSé 

e. Ma ts w S( 1 for furn- 

i S i igmen 

i s x S tne voman 

é S s tior the 

e fan now 

S s her own, and 

. iding or quiet 

I g I s the love- 

S fa er formal it is 

Y sta handelie 

sting ¢ t olished su 

i ct Each men 

g works as hard as 

vhen tl Ss ish of 1S- 

s t shop be vy meals sti 

ne tr vere 

+ tot ry vh } has 

¢ 1e 
er i free the en 
ur in the beau- 





surrounded by 


ous ving 





“Coki-Oki” and “Lubin-lu” 


MRS. ERIC WATT CAMERON, whi 











I \ I 4 wondering if other 
before er marriage at ronto on : : 
} eaders hailing from the land of 
November . was Miss Mary Banheld, iG laumg [Fo i s 
t Mrs. Edwin James Ban Bobbie Burns recognized the Scottish 
nd the late FE. J. Bantield incestry f Coki-OkK the “new 
Photograph \ A favorite of many a sophisticated sup- 
« iance. If not, perhaps the follow- 
S ng letter from B. R. Warden of Vic- 
a, B vill gs] their memories 
\ ; = ylumn in SaturDAY NIGHT 
. r »f December 23rd takes me back sixty- 
irs to the days of my early 
Ss a A : . 
} Scotland 
r At evening parties for very small 
il - é 
x i t € ears to Six O seven) 
e da illed ‘Lubin (now 
( aS VE opular 
r ingsters ned hands and 
I 3 Sar Z 
Not by Bread Alone 
= I go Lubin-| 
: I ve go L Light 
gree H ro L 
e . \ 1 Saturday night 
ands d yosened and th 
A S r Sé vas sung 
i iri hands in 
Put all your right hands out 
it Shake them a little a little 
ar And turn yours s about 
i 
+ ou i ses were eated ad Db 
I Ss ers EINE iried as you describe 
\ n é is Sé Vas i 1 the 
Tr ition was 
rut a yu partners in 
Put a yur artners out, et 
t is in s and d eres were not 
A I 1 ! on fica mentioned a n ‘Cok 
' nea P.S. Apparently one m be yung 
N é i Y than once! 





RAYA GARBOUSOVA, the gifted young ‘cellist, who was heard in concert at 
the Women’s Musical Club of Toronto at Hart House Theatre on January 8th 


4 GREAT SOCIAL REFORMER. 





This admirable portrait of Dr. Helen Mac- 


Murchy, C.B.E., M.D., is from the brush of Marion Long, R.C.A., O.S.A., and 
was recently unveiled at the Academy of Medicine, of which Dr. MacMurchy 


is a Life Fellow. 


It is a tribute to a lifetime devoted to improving the mental 


and physical health of Canadians, especially women 


Headlines in Hair-Lines 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 


T f 


QTRAIGHT from 
"a recent visitor to Canada who pre- 


department of one 


Fifth Avenue, via 


sides over the hair 
»f New York’s most 
omes the latest word of what’s hap- 


famous salons, 
ning in head work. The best dressed 
women are wearing their hair simply 
and with very little frou frou in the 

It’s ‘‘tailored,” but not 
even consid- 


form of curls. 
severely so, and no one 
ers cropping the hair in the exces- 
sively unappealing style of the last 
war. The down-in-the-back and up-in- 
front style is still in high favor but 
many women like the uncluttered 
outline of hair short and shaped in 
at the back of the head. Perhaps the 
newest and most attractive of recent 
hair styles is the use of curled puffs 
shaped like little wings at the front of 
They lend an expression of 
dignified pixy-ishness that is altogeth- 
er charming 


the head 


For those who with the 
problem of what to do with hair that 
is very fine it was suggested that the 
hair be kept very short, with a good 
permanent to give it body. And by 
the way, one of the most interesting 
advances in the cause of better and 
softer permanent wave methods is 
the new Velva Creme Wave. Instead 
of the usual solution the hair is 
slathered with a special cream before 
it is covered with those shining little 
silver foil wrappers. It is said to work 
some very pleasant wonders on “dif- 
ficult” hair of all 


wrestle 


types. 

One of the most apparent results 
after an illness is the poor condition 
of the hair, which loses its lustre and 
plits at the ends. For those who have 
as for those determined 
p normal hair in good condition, 
there is a new emulsion cream treat- 
ment. The cream contains a substance 
alled “sistine’’ composed of the same 
horny substance as that of the hair 
This is steamed in to the 
hair and the surplus washed off with 
shampoo. The explanation for its ex- 
ellent results is that the steam swells 
the shaft of the hair, allowing the sub- 
to penetrate the length of the 
hair. It was pointed out that this is 
not a corrective treatment for the 
scalp but for the hair 


been ill as well 


to kee 


ind nails 


For Glitterbugs 


Several of Hollywood’s leading de- 
signers recently got together on a 
number of suggestions on how to be a 


glitterbug—new word for “glamor 
They are rather impertinent 
put are doubtless as applicable outside 


Hollywood as they are in the land of 
They should be 
f interest to the young 


movie make-believe 


Does your face have more than 
ynne feature? Or are you a make-up 
monomaniac? Have you become so in- 
trigued with favorite feature 
that you’ve neglected all the rest?” 

Your stockings? Rolled stockings 
are as dated as roll-top desks. They're 
never as attractively taut as stock- 
ings that are fastened with invisible 
supporters. And they do make ugly 
sulges—which too often show beneath 


your 


i dress.” 

And what about the length of your 
skirt? Who decided what length it 
should be? You? Or Paris? Or Holly 
After all, you and only you 
know how good your legs are and how 
much of them it is advantageous to 


show.” 


wood? 


“Do people get spots before thei 
eyes when they look at you? Have 
you gone berserk with colored acces- 
sories? Don’t match too many acces- 
sories. If, for instance, you wear a 
beige wool dress, don't have a brown 
bag, brown hat, brown gloves, brown 
shoes and a brown belt. It’s better to 
have everything beige but your shoes 
and bag.” 

“Think about your hands for a min- 
ute. Do you fidget with them to pro- 
claim you're ill at ease? Don't. Let 
them rest quietly at your sides, where 
they belong, and you never need be 


even a little self-conscious about 
them.” 
‘And what about your handker- 


chief? Is it something fresh and fra- 
grant which you flip from a well- 
ordered bag? Or is it an unsightly 
little ball? And do you sometimes 
make the unfastidious error of carry- 
handkerchief tucked down 
your blouse, or in your sleeve, or in 
your belt?” 

“The really well-groomed woman 
removes her make-up once or twice 
a day, depending upon her activities. 
No amount of nose powdering can cov- 
er those spots where powder has caked 
and become slightly darker, or those 
spots where the lipstick has smeared 
or run over the line, just the least 
bit. A good cleansing cream and a 
skin freshener should be used before 
the new make-up is applied.” 

“Before you start to dress give 
thought to what you are going to 


ing said 





4 RECENT PHOTOGRAPH of Mrs. 

Douglas Blair, the secretary of the 

May Court Club of Ottawa, and con- 

vener for the Club’s successful ball 
held before Christmas. 


—Photograph by Karsh. 


wear, beginning with your head and 
ending with your feet. Any old hat 
or any old gloves or any old necklace 
won't do with a new, fresh-looking 
gown.” 

“Learn to sit still and learn to stand 
still. This contributes to your physical 
poise. And physical poise is always 
important.” 


“Good Neighbors” 


The “Good Neighbors” rally open- 
ing their campaign for funds, will take 
place at the Royal York Hotel, Tor- 
onto, on the evening of January 15, 
and will be followed by a buffet sup- 
per. The campaign is sponsored by 
Archbishop Derwyn T. Owen, His 
Grace Archbishop McGuigan, the Very 
Reverend Peter Bryce and Rabbi 
Eisendrath. Guest speakers will be 
Mr. Denton Massey, Miss Agnes Mc- 
Phail and Mr. B. K. Sandwell 


TRAVELERS 


Among the guests from Toronto 
who spent the New Year holiday at 
the Seigniory Club, Province of 
Quebec, were Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Gordon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawson Corbett, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. P. Coy, Mr. and Mrs. K. W 
Peacock, Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Massie, 
Mrs. H. H. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. W. Plaxton, Colonel and Mrs. D. 
Hollinrake, Mr. R. M. Gaby, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. C. Urquhart, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Reg. N. 
Boxer, Mr. Richard Boxer and Mr 
Don Boxer, Mr. N. A. Urquhart, Miss 
Enid Goldie, Hon. and Mrs. Charles 
McCrea, Miss Hope McCrea, Mrs. J. C. 





WHITE with 
NAVY BLUE 


Southern 





For starry 


nights—a slim, fluid 


gown of rough crepe. 


Navy soutache braid, 


on the jacket and the 
fashion-important 
pockets, is a crisp re- 
freshing contrast. From 
Simpson’s St. Regis 


Room collection of new 


fashions for the South. 


PRN 
















Rio de Janeiro— Gayest City 
of the Americas—Invites You 
to Enjoy the Merriment 


February 4-5-6-7 


when the Cariocas burst torth into three 
glorious days and nights of colorful 
singing, dancing, flower-flinging Mardi 
Gras, the world’s most famous festival. 


Special Rio Carnival Sailing 


S.S. BRAZIL 


Leaves 6 P. M. Jan. 24th 


Reaching Rio in time to enjoy the 
height of the festivities—remain- 
ing in port using the ship as your 
hotel until the end of the celebra- 


A he eR 
wrowe der a av un tion. Visitors wishing to return 
we nN i liately after the carnival 
90- Ww 24 immediately a he Carnival are 
330 . > BRAT M13" offered a 
dnes o 
sails . yGUA*. SPECIAL 25-DAY CRUISE 


RETURNING TO NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 19 





verte >) 
MOOKE-Me ORMACh 
a005 ne Sas Lee 


Palmer, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Parks. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Schmon, Mr. R. M 
Schmon and Mr. R. R. Schmon of St. 
Catharines, Mr. W. P. Pigott of Ham- 
ilton, 

Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Drum- 
mond-Hay, who were the guests of 
Mrs. Drummond-Hay’s son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. John Coulson, 
Jr., in Toronto for the holidays, have 
returned to Winnipeg. 








Announcements 


MARRIAGES 

HARDY-HILL—On New Year's day 
at St. George's United Church, Toronto, 
Geraldine Lyndon Hill, daughter of Mr 
James I. Hill and the late Mrs. Hill of 
Calgary, to Mr. John Forester Hardy, son 
of the late Mr. George Hardy and Mrs 
Hardy of Pittsburg. Mr. and Mrs, Hardy 
will make their home in Pittsburg, Pa. 
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= | 
| NEAR HERE, IN | “THE | | 
| 


’ HEART OF LONDON’S | 
WEST-END lie several famous | 


. streets which supply, in a quiet way, many 


| 
i 


| | of the luxuries of life. Here it was that 
Alexander Boguslavsky first blended Beau 


\ 


) Royal Egyptian Cigarettes for people of 4 


a 


discernment and good taste. Today Beau 


Mf Royal are still prepared carefully by hand 


6 with the same skill as in the good old days. 
H | In their flavour and bouquet one can still 
| savour the genius of the master blender, 
|| 


|| highest standards of good living. 
|| 


10 for §0c. 25 for $1.25 §0 for $2.50. 


} 
a subtle excellence in keeping with the 





Aad hed bgt, 
| CIGARETTES | 


Ki MADE IN LONDON l| 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


ONE OF THE UNITS OF BRITISH WOMEN DRIVERS included in two detachments of the Mechanized Transport 


Training Corps which were the first British women drivers to go to France. 


These girls will be drafted to help the 


French civil authorities in the evacuation of civilians. 





THE LONDON LETTER 





When Winston Scooped the Press 


Dec. 24, 1939. 


T IS unfortunate that the arrival 
of the Canadian troops, which has 
aroused so exultant a thrill through- 
out this country, should have been the 
occasion of another publicity mud- 


BY P.O'D. 


tyranny. No one objects to Winston 
Churchill making the announcement 

what better man could be found? 
But let the Press be told he is going 
to make it—and when 


learn something from one another 
3ut that perhaps is too much to hope 
One of the chief objects of holding 

art exhibitions is to sell pictures 
however indignantly your true artist 
may spurn the mercenary suggestion. 
I well wonder who, 





} 

Ky dle. There seems to be a harsh fate is likely to have 
1 that dogs the steps of the Ministry Art Unbuttons end on pictures or 
| of Information—though this time it to do so—unless, of 





is not in the least to blame. But that, 
of course, does not prevent it getting 
the blame. 

The War Office is really the vil- 


For years reformers in the world 
of art, like D. S. MacColl, have been 
trying to get the Royal Academy to 
relax a little the rigid dignity of its 


some idea 
little capital in a 
tax-collector cannot 


+ 





y 


= VITAMINS 


lain of the piece—and all with the attitude towards the newer move- However that may be, the fact re- \ 
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The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
rubbing off--no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 







attended the disembarkation ought 
to be given time to get back to Town 
and write their stuff. So they gave 
them two days! The War Office is 
probably under the impression that 
newspapermen still travel about in 
post-chaises, carrying their ‘copy” 
with them, as they did in the days of 
Dickens. 

The order went out that the news 
was to be held up until Wednesday 
morning. But the Cabinet thought 
otherwise—-very sensibly—-and Wins- 
ton Churchill made the announcement 
in his broadcast on Monday night. 
So Fleet Street was not. only 
“scooped,” but caught entirely unpre- 
pared. And Fleet Street doesn’t like 
it the least little bit. In fact, The 
Times has been trumpeting its indig- 
nation with all the majestic fury of 
an elephant that has been given a 
plug of tobacco to eat instead of a bun. 

Perhaps it is not very important 
whether Fleet Street is “scooped” o1 
not. It may be that newspapermen, 
with a natural professional bias, at- 
tach an importance to “scoops” out 
of all proportion to their value with 
the public. But what really is import- 
ant is that newspapermen should be 


pulled the lapels of its morning-coat 
a little closer together, adjusted its 
monocle a little more firmly in its 
eye, and continued to stare coldly 
over their heads. But what MacColl 
and the others have been unable to 
achieve in thirty years and more, Herr 
Hitler has accomplished in three 
months—without even trying. 

Announcement is made of a winter 
show at the Royal Academy, which 
is to include representatives of all the 
groups, and will be the biggest exhi- 
bition of contemporary British art 
ever held—more than 1,000 artists, 
and more than 2,000 exhibits! The 
New English Art Club, the London 
Group, Epstein, all but the wildest of 
the wild—and even a few of those 
will be represented. 

Thus do the icy winds of war cause 
strange companions to huddle togeth- 
er for shelter. And what a good thing, 
too!—at any rate, from the point of 
view of the people who go to look at 
pictures. No one will be able to com- 
plain that this exhibition is stodgy. 
the same old display of the same old 
trade stuff. It should easily be one 
of the most interesting shows ever 
held at Burlington House. 


has been running for some time at the 
Leicester Galleries, and it has proved 
to be, not only an artistic, but also a 
commercial success. Of the 130 or 
so pictures shown, nearly 100 have 
been sold. That would be good going 
it any time. Just now it’s amazing. 
The less high-brow visitor to art- 
shows must often have wondered why 
artists don’t more often paint the size 
of picture ordinary people can find 
room for on their walls—and at a 
price that ordinary people can afford 
to pay. Well, that was the idea back 
of the Leicester Galleries show, and 
it has proved to be a sound one. The 
pictures really are small—about nine 
inches by six. And the prices have 
been small, too—all sorts of charming 
things to be picked up for anywhere 
between Five and Ten Guineas. 
Among the purchasers have been a 
number of well- know n collectors like 
Sir Kenneth Clark of penn National 
Gallery, and Sir Hugh Walpole. But 
most of the pictures have gone to the 
sort of people who don’t usually buy 
pictures, either because they haven’t 
the room, or haven’t the price—prob- 
ably something of both. All of which 
buying is a very good thing, both for 
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ove into the 
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for publication, they should not be 
left wondering what eminent person 
will nip in and spill the beans. 

It is a matter of confidence, and 
confidence is essential to successful 
censorship—-unless it is to degenerate 
into an unholy blend of muddle and 


guished rebels by the dozen! If the 
wild men make the stodgy old boys 
look rather stodgier, and the safe and 
sane performers make the crazy stuff 
look still crazier—-well, what of it? 
Neither side has anything really to 
lose by the contrast. They may even 


such shows 


Tough for the Turf 


English turt is famous the world 
over—-the greenest, smoothest, firm- 
est turf that the eye could delight in 
or the foot could press. But beauti- 
ful lawns are not to be had for the 
wishing, even in such a climate as 
this. And wars are bad for lawns 
The last one did incalculable dam- 
age. People even ploughed them up! 

I know of one historic lawn, more 
than 300 years’ old, which was 
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ploughed up for potatoes, and is only 
now coming back to its former glory 
Such an act of patriotic vandalism 
is hard to understand—as if the few 
hundred bushels of potatoes it pro- 
duced could begin to compensate for 
what was destroyed! 

Once again people are worrying 
about the turf of the country. That 
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that cutting and rolling and weeding 
takes time and takes labor More 
than 250,000 men, ranging from re- 
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search chemists to jobbing gardeners 
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. keeping English turf the perfect thing j 
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room for you im the courses and cricket fields, on bowling ; 
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shine City. Come and courts. And a great many of these 
A join the happy throng men are now being called up for na- 
playing outdoors un- tional service 3 
der the palms Come | These are terrible times, when it is OR € GOLF OLF CLUB 
| : much more important that a man \ 
where flowers bloom should do his mowing with a machine- 
all winter. Play, rest, gun than with a lawn-mower. Natur- A ‘ 
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St. Petersburg the be kept at cutting grass and digging 
; City of hospitality. out dandelions and plantains. But it 
“ is none the less a sad thing that all 
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ing displays of their markings, It is expected that this practice will save 


Allied planes from being fired upon by their own guns. Here the terrier 
ce the observer's interest in a passing plane 


people who know about turf and love 
it are worried 
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TPHE car stopped in front of the 

Aldercrest Apartments and one of 
the girls got out. 

“Thanks,” she said dejectedly. “I 
bet she keeps me in there a year.” 

“No, she won't. I'll come back 
you, Eloise.” 

Eloise beamed. “Ginger, you’re a 
lamb. You do that.” 

“T’ll come back in no time. 
you right though for going to Europe 
You know what Gilder is. Bve.”’ 

The bright drew 
Eloise walked slowly up the 
the Aldercrest, the thick mat of blond 


for 


Serves 


cal away and 


stairs of 





curls lifting on her neck. The Alder- 
crest was a new and smart apartment 
house, nicer really than one would 
have expected Miss Gilder to live in 
There was nothing new or smart 
about Miss Gilder She wore hard 
plain, tweedy things. which showed 
her unmerciful angleS.and her short, 
straight hair was gray over her ears 
The girls at school said that Gilder 
had brains but she didn’t have any 
thing Se 

Eloise had dreaded this sit ve 
since t tern pened id Miss ld 

id ird tft S nd € th 
had been to E S g 
th } 





CHRISTMAS TREE 
(An Aftermath) 
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W if 4 s naid 1 t 
i Miss Gilder in fa is 
juite flush Did lown 
t rwa la i inted 
No. It is too far t of the wav 
We went to Windsor and Stratford 
ind we were in London three weeks 
and saw the princesses 
‘You didn’t!” Mrs. Gilder ried 
How wonderful! Were they 
Oh, sweet! Just riding in a ul 
ike anybody A nurse with them o1 
something It surely was icky for 
is 
Miss Gilder 1ited When ther 
was a break, she asked again Did 
you go to the Lake Country to 


she re 


Windermere? Windermere,” 
peated, to herself 


News From Abroad 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 








“I told you we went to Windsot 
Oh, Windermere. No, I don’t think 
so.” 

“Another piece of cake, dear? Let 
Eloise have her tea. You must have 


had a good time on ship board. Young 
people always do.” 
“Oh, grand! Simply swell 


every night.” 


Danced 


single 


wat a pity none of the girls knew 


Mrs. Gilde1 She was a darling 
and she looked just the way a 
duchess ought to look, a gay and 
friendly duchess. Eloise felt sorry for 
her having such a plain, mannish 
daughter For Miss Gilder was be 
having worse even than Eloise had 
been afraid she would. She asked all 
the wrong things and so earnestly, as 
if it mattered that they hadn't gone 
into Brittany or seen the Musee 
Cluny Eloise felt embarrassed by 
Miss Gilder’s eagerness You would 
think she was too old to get red and 
excited like that over nothing 


“Slip off your bracelet and let me 
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MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS 
OF THEE! 


J HAY en, I contess it 








tupid t g 
t t cs 
i rbal f gs 
ing VS 
nd nothing said 
inza sonnetted and oded 
i ng-time sunsets red 
shall redeem m 
p I int ) rhapsodize 
i tten poems 
1 ida Ar se! 
Lota W. JONES 
yu na lo apartment like 
{ support such a smart-looking 
t ind have a cent left over No 
" r Miss Gilder’s gray tweed suit 
is on its fifth year 
Wi et Ginger ir gave ts 
t ndit itside and Eloise 
yme ind see I igain, dear 
Mrs. Gilder exclaimed I do love to 
SPE yung pe Mr rilder had 
een a fe i ! Eloise allowed her 
hand to be itted 
Miss Gilder opened the door for her 
stern and dry again as she looked in 
school 
Thank you Eloise,” she said 
juletly 
She ought to give me top marks 
ull year for this,” Eloise thought 
going out 
The door closed but before she 
ould move away from it, she heard 
in Mrs. Gilder’s clear, high voice, “The 
pretty child!” and then in a sharper 
tone ‘Helen, do you suppose they 
have bracelets like that here?” 
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“SAY WHEN, FELLOWS!" 


Time Unheeded 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


I WAS standing on the corner of 





Bloor and Yonge on New Year’s 
Eve pretending to wait for a street 
il What I was really doing was 
itch the people go by. There 
vas a ind blowing, and it was cold, 
it there were plenty of people on 
the streets. It was twenty minutes 
to twelve. I was tired and I wanted 
to go home and go to bed gut I 
didn’t. Nobody did 


An old panhandler came up beside 


me and touched me on the arm with 
a worn-out fur mitt. He was carry- 
ng a battered violin case in his other 
hand 

Happy New Year, sir If you'll 
take me over there’’—he swung his 
violin case in the direction of a White 
Spot-—‘and buy me aé_hamburger 
ind a cup of coffee, I'll tell your 
fortune for you.” 

Why not?” I said, and I took him 
over and bought him a hamburger 
He ate as if he were really hungry. 
Some ketchup dribbled out of the 
orner of his mouth. It looked like 


ood on his white beard. I bought him 


some doughnuts to eat with his coffee, 
ind he made me share them with him 
Not many bums would do that 

‘It’s funny how people stay up on 
New Year’s Eve,” said the old man, 
is he was drinking his coffee. “As 
f they were children on Christmas 
Eve and the new year were a new 
toy they can’t wait to get their hands 


on, so they can play with it and fool 


iround with it, and bust it as soon as 
they can.” 

“Not a bad idea,’ I said. ‘Most 
people get tired of it before morn- 
ng anyway.” 

‘Nineteen-forty,” said the old man. 


Then he thought for a minute and 
S again ‘Nineteen-forty,” he 

We think nineteen-forty is the 

y latest thing in dates,” said the 
id man. “Very modern. Very much 
the latest thing. So did the people in 
eighteen-forty think eighteen-forty 


was very modern and up-to-the-min- 


ite. So will the people in twenty- 
forty 

So what?” I said to the old man 
He liked the sound of his own voice 
ery much 

You'll be a skeleton in twenty- 
forty,’ he answered “My friend 
;eorge Wither expressed that idea 
to me very well the other night. He 
said 
Thus time, unheeded, steals away 
The life which nature gave; 
Thus are our bodies every day 
Veclining to the grave 

s that my fortune?” I said. He 
lidnt may any ittention to me 

In the year nine hundred and 
ninety-nine everybody in Europe 
hought the world was going to end 
n the year one thousand, because it 

as such a nice round number.” 

So what?" I said 

It didn’t said the old man 

That's obvious,” I said 

If you were to go around preach- 
ng on street corners all through 
nineteen-forty that the world was go- 


ing to end in nineteen-forty-one, you 


vould find any number of people 
who would believe you,” said the old 
man You could found a new sect 
You could become a bishop.” 

How do you know?" I said 

I tried it once,” he said 

Did you become a bishop?” I said 

No,” he said I got sick of it be- 
fore I became a bishop.” 

‘You're a musician, eh?” I said 
Violin 2” 

No,” he said I just use this violin 
ase to carry things in.” 

What sort of things?" I said. The 
vhistles began to blow 

‘My seythe,” he said 

a a 
Makes Pottery 
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[* THERE is such a thing as a cul- 


ture in this country of ours, then 
ertainly the Deichmanns are part of 
it. They have an abiding faith in the 
land and they have very nearly 
starved to prove that faith It was 
in 1931 that Kjeld, who was born in 
Copenhagen, and Erica, who was born 
in Wisconsin, first met in Edmonton 


Alberta Several years of western 
wheat farming by that time had con 


vinced Kjeld that there was an easier 


way of starving to death than raising 
wheat. So he 
and they 
N.B. 
Settling at Moss Glen, they decided 
to go in for mixed farming 
fixed up the farmhouse, started rais- 
chickens, 
vegetables. 


ing 









east with 
St. 


came 
married at 


Erica, 


were John, 







So they 





and grew their own 
The experiment was only 
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slightly more successful than wheat- 

farming in the west. In Erica’s 

words: “We knew we would have to 

make our livelihood in a different 

way. It seemed we weren’t very 

practical making our living from the Sea 

Good Earth. This was Fall, 1932, PACK in Canada in 1934, their reaching for one), complete’ the 
and we had been married about six troubles began: they had to put Deichmann menage. Perhaps when 
months. Often when we went on up an extra building for their pottery- they grow up they will be potters 
little picnics, we would chat about making, and they had to learn a lot also. In any case they will know how 


the future and try to make some plans 
have a 


business meeting, so to It was not until August, 1935, 
speak, valuing and devaluing one an-_ they had their first “firing.” It 


other’s varied 
talents 
stay 


and various traits and a failure. And a lot more 


more about the problems of a potter. 
that 


firings 


to live and enjoy living, for that is 
one thing their parents can teach 
them. 

The pottery business of the Deich- 


was 


It was agreed that we should’ were failures, so were a lot of other manns is going very well. They re- 

on the farm, even if it should things. Sometimes it was the artistic ceive requests for their work from 
come to eating oatmeal, or beans, or conception that they did not like. all parts of Canada and the United 
potatoes all the time.” Sometimes the glaze was wrong. More States, and sophisticated art shops 


clay 


and Copenhagen, he immediately saw’ they began to get the kind of results 

an association between that clay and they were seeking. Dykelands 

his future career. Erica enthusiasti- tery went on the market. 

cally supported the idea. So, for nearly four years now 
Thus Kjeld and Erica decided to Deichmanns have been potters. 

become potters. Returning to Den- stork has been busy, too, and 

mark, they proceeded to study, Kjeld young blue-eyed blond imps 

at pottery and Erica at weaving, for ing to the names of Henrik 

a year. 5), Beth (aged 3), and Anneken (| 

& 


It was just at this time that Kjeld, 
digging out a rebellious drain in the 
cellar, 
about. 
handicrafts in Paris, Munich, Vienna, 











often it was the firing. Time 


noted the large quantity of the tiles for greater heat. 


Having studied art and 


relay 


everything they made. 





again Kjeld crawled into his oven to 


a full year they religiously destroyed 
Then, finally, 


three 
answer- 
(aged 


and display the product of Dykelands in 
most of the eastern cities. The pair 
of them, and a helper are kept busy 
coping with the demand. But the 
Deichmanns are very firm on _ the 
question of becoming “Big Business.” 


For 


pot- “If we get too many orders,” de- 
clares Erica, “we won't be able to 
the make the things we want to. We will 


The go on strike!” And the clay horse 


that is taking shape under the magic 
of her gifted touch leers up at her in 
approval, droops one eyelid in a hor- 
rid 


just wink. 











SNIPE SHOOTING 


Today we spring the snipe and with 
An eye as heen as does the bird himself! 


T is a far cry from muzzle-loaders beside 
the old mill stream to repeating rifles in 
the haunts of big game deep in tropic jungles 
or the barrens of the North. But no matter 
how far men of British blood have travelled, 
they have carried with them their instinctive 
affection for the open air—and for the dis- 
tinctive flavour and unvarying quality of 
“top grade” Virginia leaf well and firmly 
made in Wills’s Gold Flake. These cigarettes 
have a personality which has won and held 
the unswerving loyalty of seasoned smokers 


wherever the flag flies. 
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A famous Sporting Print by Turner 



























